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FDITORIAL 
MORALS 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


HARACTER training depends for its efficiency on experience and 
(\ervironment to a very large degree. No amount of teaching will 

produce the desired results unless it has for a background some 
experience in the child’s life. 


When the young child enters school for the first time, he enters a 
new phase of society which demands a new, or rather broader code of 
ethics. He becomes an active member of a community; his conduct 
and his reactions under all circumstances affect the well being of those 
with whom he is associated to a greater degree than at any earlier time 
in his experience. 

The experiences of countless generations have resulted in the ac- 
ceptance of certain rules governing society. Children, who have had no 
part in the making of those rules, are bound to rebel at times just as 
men and women have done through all the ages. Our task as leaders 
of that society of which the child finds himself a part, is to explain 
those rules and so illustrate them through experiences common to 
childhood that they will recognize their justice. Children are very 
‘quick to recognize a square deal. They will accept privileges not 
granted to their companions but they have a profound contempt for 
those who grant such privileges. 


Every lesson, in fact every activity, must contribute to the charac- 
ter building process. Bad habits can be formed in the class room as 
well as elsewhere and with just as lasting results. We do not need 
special classes in ethics and morals so much as we need ethical and 
moral training in every lesson and activity. In fact, every school activ- 


ity if it is to function properly, must have for its central theme charac- 
ter building. 


Fear of-punishment should play a very minor part if any in such 
training. The old doctrine that children should respect their elders is 
the wrong approach. Teach them to respect themselves and it in- 


evitably follows that they will respect others. The one person whom 
any child can never get away from is himself, and no matter how much 
he or she may deceive others, self is always there, demanding an ac- 
counting for every act of life. 

Self-respect is the basis of all character and it is only upon that 


as a foundation that we can hope to develop worthwhile men and 
women. 
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Their Thanksgiving Day 


By LOUISE DRISCOLL 


Under the long grass 
Little roads run, 

Carefully hidden 
From the sun. 


They are beaten 
By small black feet 
Under corn and 
Clover and wheat. 


When stacked corn 
Is tawny and dry 

And roots are red where 
Reapers went by, 


Under the stubble 

And brown grass thicket 
I hear prayers of 

Mouse and cricket. 


The blind gray mole 
And slim, sleek snake 
Lie safely in 
The homes they make. 


And every one 
Gives thanks to God 
As he lies safely 
Under the sod. 


Thanks to the God 

Small wild things know 
That find shelter 

Under snow. 


There is no stillness 
Anywhere 

Like earth when frost 
Has lingered there. 
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A Cinderella Among Schools 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


HEN I was a 
little girl in 
school in 
France, I can 

remember very 

well how ashamed the 
citified small trades- 
people used to be when 
their older, peasant 
aunts and = grand- 
mothers from off the 
farm visited them, still 
dressed in their tradi- 
tional costumes. 

“Tante Marie-Jeanne 

is so behind the time! 

Why will she hang on 

to those stupid, old- 

fashioned ways of do- 
ing things!” they cried, 

(hanging on, them- 
selves, to clothes which 
now look infinitely 
ludicrous to us in old 
magazines and prints. ) 


They _ scolded so 
thoroughly that in all 
but one part of France 
they scoldedthe 
peasant costumes right 
off the face of the 
earth, and scolded 
everybody. Into the 
same “fashionable garments” whiffling around 
with every new device of the cloth and 
ribbon manufacturers to get more stuff 
used. 

All except in Brittany. The Bretons, with 
their traditional dumb obstinacy, clung to their 
costumes in spite of ridicule, in spite of being 
told by progressive people that they were being 
stupidly backward. They clung so long and stood 
so steadfastly by their old habits that the rush- 
ing, hurrying modern world has hurried right 
on around the circle and is now applauding 
them heartily for the deep, instinctive wisdom 
with which they cling to their valuable folk- 
ways, which being wrought slowly out of their 
collective unconscious life are deeper and 


> 4) 


Though the world at large knows Mrs. Fisher as the 
author of The Home-Maker, Mothers and Children, The 
Montessori Mother, The Brimming Cup and The Bent 
Twig, and as a popular speaker on child and home prob- 
lems, the little Vermont town where she lives points to her 
with pride as a home-loving wife and mother who prac- 
tices the sound philosophy she preaches. 


truer and closer to 
their needs than means 
which can con- 
sciously invented. So 
much learned talk 
about this in the air, 
that even small trades- 
people are now quite 
proud of Tante Marie- 
Jeanne’s ob- 
stinacy, and brag about 
the fact that she has 
never worn a hat on her 
head, nor owned any 
dress save the tradi- 
tional costume of her 
province. 

All this in the com- 
paratively short time 
since I was a little 
girl. I often think of 
that as I pass a district 
school in Vermont. 
There it stood, prob- 
ably the same building, 
a century ago, and 
there it still stands, 
with children coming 
and going the 
rhythm of what is 
really as much a “folk- 
way” as the Breton 
head-dress. The busy, progressive, energetic, 
consciously self-improving American world has 
hurried away from it, disdainfully, into all 
sorts of educational experiments which have 
had the shine and glitter of newness so pleasant 
to the American eye, which have had the size 
and bulk and mass demanded by the American 
instinct, which have benefited by the really 
wonderful mechanical ingenuities which are 
the specialties of the American genius... 
and insensibly (it occasionally seems to me) 
the hurrying, forward-rushing American edu- 
cational world is swinging back towards certain 
fundamental conditions inherent in the very 
nature of our country district school. 

I have not had the courage to say this out 
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loud before, because (like all stable institu- 
tions) the district school has been cheapened by 
the praise not at all of its good qualities which 
make it stable, but of its mere immobility which 
is always satisfactory and reassuring to dull 
and timid minds. I have not been able to think 
of any way to say what I felt about district 
‘schools without sounding like the dog-ignorant 
Fourth-of-July orator declaiming about the 
little red schoolhouse as the foundation of our 
American liberties. 

I must admit that I still haven’t thought of 
any way to distinguish myself from such 
blatant gentry. I’ll just have to risk being 
taken for one of them, although what I say is 
mightily different from 
their trowelled-on flat- 
tery of prejudice. _ 


TO begin with I must 
not claim any more in- 
telligent prescience than 
anybody else. I prob- 
ably never would have 
thought deeply about the 
matter if I had not lived 
in Vermont where the 
topography of the coun- 
try and the lack of cash 
prevent the abolition of 
the district school, and where the only thing 
to do was to send my own children to the 
little old school at the foot of. the hill 
where my great-grandfather learned his 
letters and whatever else he learned in class. 
I daresay if I had lived in a “progressive” 
state with plenty of money, I would have 
been carried away by the traditional American 
enthusiasm for plate-glass windows and modern 

- plumbing (how we do love good plumbing) into 
thinking they are rather more educational fac- 
tors in life than they have proved tobe. I dare- 
say I looked wistfully (it seems probable that I 
did, although I don’t remember it, and Vermont 
“cussedness and contrariness” may have kept 
me from it) at pictures of handsomely finished 
auto-busses transporting little children many 
miles from their home-conditions, and deposit- 
ing them in a handsome “consolidated” school, 
several stories high, with a small army of chil- 
dren marshalled in disciplined ranks marching 
up and down its well-kept halls, at the word of 
command of a “well-trained” teacher who 


windows. In their 


here. 
at many a crossroad. 


knew, as neatly as any “well-trained” sergeant, 
how to excise from her charges any disturbing 
elements of irregularity and originality which 
would interfere with their keeping step (how 
we do love keeping step). 


Mrs. Fisher and her Vermont neighbors 
have been discovering in the one-room rural 
schoolhouse elements of real worth not visible 
to the usual American eye which has such a 
liking for bigness, grading, and plate glass 


they have sought the unconscious folk-value 


found in native art, or peasant embroidery, 
or Indian pottery—something grown up 
slowly from a real root. 
turned their discovery into action, she tells 
It is a record of what might be done 


And once inside their handsome classrooms, 
how much easier than in a district school for 
their well-trained teacher to pour into the well- 
graded skulls before her the necessary items of 
information (and what else, after all, do School 
Boards want in return for tax-money spent in 
salaries?) because the organization of the 
school had levelled off her so many of those in- 
dividual differences between the personalities 
of living children (even school children) which 
make them resemble so oddly living human 
beings. As nearly as it was possible, the group 
before her had been “standardized” with the re- 
sultant economy of effort so familiar to Ameri- 
can minds. 

All during that 
period, just because 
Vermont was too poor to 
afford motor busses, and 
had rough mountain 
roads impassable in 
winter, and. was gener- 
ally too unprogressive 
to keep up with the mod- 
ern procession, Vermont 
children were going on 
foot, along country 
roads, or sliding on 
their sleds down 
long slopes, to 
tumble pell-mell, an ungraded group of minds, 
into the poor little building, unpainted and un- 
attractive, stove-heated, with the wrong kind 
of desks, with no janitors, with a very “un- 
trained” teacher, generally too young to have 
any real “discipline,” and who had school-equip- 
ment which was genuinely so very bad that the 
least said about it.the better. Representatives 
of richer States fairly drew the hems of their 
educational garments to one side as they passed 
—and no wonder. It would have taken a far 
keener eye than anybody had in those days to 
see anything in the district school except a dirty 
little relic of the past, as forlorn and out of date 
as a battered old table set out in the rain on the 
back porch because it is really too shabby to 
keep in the house any longer. 

It took time . . . that most potent unsealer 
of eyes .. . to suggest any other idea to us 
here in Vermont. We deserve no credit for 
keeping the district schools. We kept them be- 
cause there seemed nothing else to do—no 
money—roads too hilly—too few children; we 
just couldn’t manage to dress ourselves up in 
the latest educational style.. 

BY and by, we began to hear below the busy, 
self-satisfied, rather noisy hum from the big 
world of progressive modern educators, a little 
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plaintive undercurrent of dissatisfaction. 
Those large numbers of carefully “graded” 


children persisted in remaining indi- 
vidual human beings with all the irritating 
irregularities of such. You could not, try as 
you might, grade them into uniformity; and 
uniformity was demanded by the consolidated 
and large school, as the first condition of its 
life. Here was a boy slow to read; third grade 
in reading; but certainly fifth grade in arith- 
metic. In which of the pigeon-holes could he 
becrammed? Hedidn’t fit any of them, bother 
take him! For nobody as yet doubted the in- 
spired wisdom of pigeon-holing children. 

From our Vermont wilderness we heard 
echoes of long technical discussions at educa- 
tional conventions, about what to do in these 
cases, and into our benighted Vermont minds 
crept a dim realization that there was one prob- 
lem in education that would never bother us. 
Not because we were so much smarter than 
other people; it was because our dingy old edu- 
cational folk-way had in the course of a century 
or so of its life comfortably adjusted itself 
around that permanent peculiarity of human 
minds. In a group of twenty children of all 
ages with one teacher (such was the highly en- 
lightened school organization we had inherited ) 
there is no need to “grade” a child in the peda- 
gogical sense. It is positively easier in a dis- 
trict school to teach him by taking into con- 
sideration the degree of proficiency to which 
he has attained in any one subject. If he had 
not advanced beyond the third reader, there is 
not the slightest need to try to have him read in 
the fifth. If he is able to do fifth grade arith- 
metic, there is no reason for keeping him on 
third grade problems. He can just step up to 
the teacher’s desk, with another set of children. 
They are all there together, anyhow, and it is 
handier to let him recite with the children who 
are nearest him in ability. 

We were still dimly considering the condition 
(so familiar to us, so taken for granted that we 
had never thought about it before) when we 
heard another sort of murmur arise from out 
the modern educational world: “Perhaps the 
imparting of information is not all there is to 
education,” said one or two radical voices, “and 
if that is so, an organization built around the 
idea of acquiring facts rather than maturing 
character and personality, must have some 
faults.” We watched from afar the uneasy 
efforts of educators to supply mechanically, to 
manufacture out of their inner consciousness, 
the stimuli to initiative, responsibility, and in- 
genuity which the too perfect material sur- 
roundings of modern schools seemed to have 
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destroyed. The children who stepped into a 
motor, driven by a competent chauffeur, who 
were marshalled in regular files down the halls 
of a handsome building heated and kept in order 
by a janitor, who were lost in large numbers of 
others, who were taught certain facts by a 
teacher paid to teach those facts and those alone, 
seemed to be losing the capacity to grow up and 
take responsibility. 

What could be done about this? Educa- 
tional conventions took careful thought and de- 
vised ingenious ways to make children feel what 
did not exist—their responsibility for the 
events of their own lives. Manual training 
was added to an already overloaded cur- 
riculum; “nature-study” and “‘talks on citizen- 
ship” were added to the duties of the hurried, 
detail-ridden teacher. 

In Vermont we began to take notice, and to 
look more keenly at our district schools and at 
what happened there. The children had no 
“talks on good citizenship,” but plain bare 
reality forced them into some sort of active good 
citizenship, if they were to be half-way com- 
fortable and at ease. The big boys split the 
kindlings and they all carried the wood, not as 
practice in‘ wood-working, nor to please their 
teacher, but because if they did not, they would 
allbecold. Day after day, they performed this 
effort in common, until the principle of re- 
sponsibility for the common good had taken on 
the matter-of-fact naturalness which is its only 
decent aspect, devoid of the priggish self-con- 
sciousness which is apt to come after “talks” on 
civic or any other duty. 

Their efforts were really genuinely needed 
(no pedagogical make-believe) to keep their 
schoolhouse swept and orderly. When the stove- 
pipe caught on fire, there was no all-powerful 
janitor to summon. No, the big boys must 
struggle with the crisis, help the teacher as they 
could, and the big girls must reassure the littler 
children and keep them from being too fright- 
ened. They must rise to their own crises for 
the bald simple reason that there was nobody 
else to do the rising. 

And the “playground” of the school (this 
means as far as their legs can carry them at 
recess time), the playground with its mixture 
of young and older boys and girls, energetic and 
passive, what a supremely “natural” epitome 
of the big world it was. And how the children, 
driven to it by the same forces which drive us 
all to some working compromise which makes 
life-in-common tolerable, how they learned to 
“manage” so that the girls who wanted to play 
house did not get in the way of the noisy gang 
who wanted to play pom-pom-pull away! And 
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how the old games were handed down, from one 
generation to another, as plants drop their 
seeds. 

If they wanted a shelf to put their un- 
hygienic water-pail on, there was no professor 
of manual training to tell them how to “do it 
right” and incidentally take all the responsibil- 
ity for the planning. They must go and look at 
the way shelves were put up in their houses and 
barns, with eyes sharpened by that keenest 
stimulant, first hand personal interest; and 
then take the real responsibility which is not 
hamstrung by an overseer who steps in to “pre- 
vent mistakes.” 

When teacher fainted away, terrifying as it 
was, they could not scream and run for help. 
Where to? No, they must begin to be grown- 
ups and, fumbling, as poor grown-ups do, some- 
how desperately do the best they could, even if 
that was not very good. 

When they wanted a hot lunch to add to the 
doughnuts and sandwiches brought from home, 
they could not drop the inevitable nickel in the 
twentieth century slot, and file before a polished 
counter over which someone would hand them 
out cups of hot soup. No, they must start at 
the beginning, just as everybody does, plan it, 
do it themselves (and if they get tired of doing 
it, go without) and wash the dishes afterwards. 
A recollection from my little son’s district 
school life rises up at this: “Jimmy,” said I one 
day in a period when playing pirates was the 
fashion at school, “Jimmy, did you get that lair 
in the old fallen pine-tree finished today?” 
“No,” said Jimmy regretfully. “No, it was the 
turn of the pirate chief to wash the dishes, and 
we didn’t have much time at noon.” 


YES! we rustic Vermonters, listening from 
afar to other Americans anxiously talking 
about the deadening effects of mass-handling 
on children’s sensitive nerves and personalities, 
began to look less shamefully upon our behind- 
the-times district schools. 

About this time the protests of the pro- 
gressives began to pierce through the rumble of 
the big machine with a shrill insistence that 
reached our now awakened ears with more 
clearness than ever. We began to hear about 
“experimental schools” where children were 
kept in small groups, in which the human “fam- 
ily” relationship was elaborately arranged for. 
We heard talk of the value (just discovered by 
the most advanced thinkers) of the natural 
casual association of older and younger chil- 
dren, how it helped the older ones to mature if 
they had some human responsibility for the 
younger ones; how the younger ones learned 


more (not of geography, or arithmetic, but of 
more vital matters, like how to obey the rules 
in games) somehow, inexplicably, from occa- 
sional natural contacts with older children than 
with the most carefully trained teachers; how 
children needed the family grouping. 

“For goodness sakes,” we murmured under 
our breath after listening to a long account of a 
most advanced school, “why, it sounds just like 
our district schools—cleaner and nicer—but 
not nearly so real.” 

We went, in other words, out on the back 
porch, looked at the battered old table, and per- 
ceived that it is a valuable “antique”, with the 
incommunicable fitness to its purpose of a good 
antique—and our own, come down to us in the 
family. But alas! shame on us! into what a 
dishonorable state of material wretchedness we 
had allowed it to fall in our silent hankerings 
after mission furniture and golden-oak finish- 
ing! No wonder we had not seen its fine old 
lines, loaded with cheap blistered paint as it 
was, hacked with knives, miserable with the 
dirt and misuse of a century. It was no good 
as it was. But oh, what it might be, if it were 
skilfully and respectfully “restored” into keep- 
ing its own character. 

And that is what Vermont is now trying to 
do, to “restore” with intelligence and diligence, 
the district school, proved valuable (at least, for 
our sort of not-too-numerous, old-American 
stock) by a century of other people’s very ex- 
pensive experiments. We see now that there 
is no inherent connection between a district 
school and non-movable poorly designed desks. 
We are studying hard to do our best by it, give 
it the good modern improvements, without cut- 
ting at its root which has shown such vitality. 
We have moved our battered old “antique” 
right into the workroom, and in our slow un- 
mechanical non-standardized Vermont way, we 
are doing our level best to restore it so that all 
its splendid possibilities will shine out. Every- 
body in Vermont, who is anybody, as the saying 

goes, is in the movement, for there are none too 
many people in Vermont to get something done. 
if everybody pulls together. The State Board 
of Vermont is doing all it can—not to eliminate 
district schools as so many states-are trying to 
do—but to improve them materially, to raise 
the salaries of teachersin them. The Vermont 
Branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women (aware as only well-educated 
human beings can be, of the immense impor- 
tance of the early years of schooling) is putting 
its shoulder to the wheel in a steady, year-after- 
year campaign to arouse people to an interest in 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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THE BOOK SHOP FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN BOSTON. 
Courtesy, Paul F. Weber, Dorchester, Mass. 


In the Children’s Book Shop 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


NEW path of childhood leads us Chil- 
dren’s Book Week toward a welcoming 
threshold. A crowded path; mothers 
and fathers, teachers, governesses, nurses, 
toddlers, little boys and girls, bigger 
boys and girls, all hurrying, eager. The city 
child arrives, sophisticated, a bit artificial, over 
educated so far as realism is concerned and 
starved for healthy, free play. The threshold 
hollowed by many young foot-steps is his oasis. 

“Don’t hurry me, mother. You said I might 
buy a book and I must have time enough to 
pick it out.” There are exclamations of delight. 
‘‘Here’s Johnny Crow! Good old Johnny Crow.” 
The city child and Johnny go home together in 
a heart breaking happiness that harmonizes the 
jargon of the streets and carries them back to 
that friendly aeon when the claims of fairyland 
were staked and Br’er Rabbit was the earth’s 
wisest philosopher. 

Thronging, the others reach the doorway. A 
teacher with the money saved by her class of 
borderline children, old in years but young in 


learning, that each may buy one book for his 
own. A little French boy who has gone without 
his lunch many days to save the price of “Toby 
Tyler, or Ten Weeks with the Circus.” A school 
room of foreign born youngsters bearing pride- 
fully a quart milk bottle full of pennies hoarded 
to “get a book with.” A little girl who loves 
dolls and has come to call at the book shop 
dolls’ house where ‘Heidi’, waits to welcome 
her and to advise as to good stories. Another 
child caller whose goal is the shop’s magic fire- 
place with a reading table, chairs of comfortable 
size for short legs, and character dolls, Raggedy 
Ann, Uncle Walt and Skeezix for companions. 
Here is a young person who shows taste in 
reading; the autumn copy of the children’s Horn 
Book must be purchased. It contains delightful 
pictures of loved authors, and reproductions 
from childhood’s artists announced for the four 
seasons by three greencoated huntsmen on the 
cover. Close upon the heels of these children 


comes Dr. Dolittle, adequately costumed and 
accompanied by his monkey, Chee-Chee, and his 
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strange, shy two-headed Pushmi-Pullyu. They, 
too, are younglings ready for the playlet in 
which they are members of the cast. Last, 
everychild, wistful, hungry for the bread of life 
a good book feeds him, lonely for the under- 
standing of the person who opens its pages and 
guides him through its lines. He hesitates a 
moment at the door. He hasseveral community 
friends; the candy shop keeper, the baker, the 
toyman, but who, really, is this Person who 
sells books. Everychild’s surprise is ours as he 
is welco:ned at the door of the boys’ and girls’ 
own book shop. No stranger here; just the nice 
teacher he had his first school year, who gave 
up teaching to go into the children’s room of the 
public library. Here she is, friendly, helpful to 


everychild, “clerking,” in the store where they - 


keep “Johnny Crow’’. 


The story of the book shop for children which 
is winning a secure place for itself in many cities 
and villages of America is, first of all, a story of 
education. Education of parents who would like 
to fill the home book shelves fittingly for their 
children. Education of such community forces 
in child training as the parent-teacher associa- 
tions, the rural school teacher, and the small 
town librarian who has the privilege of selecting 
juvenile books. Commercialism has little to do 
with its success. We cannot know a child with- 
out knowing the way 
into his house of life. 
It is also, back of the 
education, a story of 
personality. The wom- 
en in charge of the 
various famous chil- 
dren’s book shops 
throughout our coun- 
try speak a language 
of childhood and child 
literature we all must 
learn if we are going to 
establish good reading 
habits in boys and 
girls, and help them 
to become inheritors 
of the kingdom of 
books. 

We are unable to 
secure a recent and ex- 
cellent catalogue of 
children’s books from 
one shop because the 
printing has been ex- 
hausted by the local 
branches of the public 
library, the public 
schools, and the homes 

of the shop’s friends. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


A large New England department store gives us a 
listing of “Forty Books to Read Before One is 
Sixteen” that the head of its children’s book 
corner prepared in collaboration with the United 
States Bureau of Education and a State Depart- 
ment of Education. Book slogans such as these 
head lists sent out by various children’s depart- 
ments: “The Book That Went Away to School 
With Me.” “Books That Are Friends.” ‘“‘Home 
Bred Education for Children.”” One shop issues 
a list of books by school grades prepared in 
collaboration with the superintendent of schools 
and his teachers. Another gives us books under 
headings which cover the story needs of the home 
child. 


For the Youngest. 

To Sing and to Play. 

Stories of Child Life. 

For Those Who Love Fairy Tales. 
Poetry. 

For Those With Special Interests. 
The Bible. 


We read from Sir Walter Scott’s Diary at the 
beginning of another book shop listing of child- 
hood’s classics: ‘I am persuaded that children 
hate books which are written down to their 
capacity, and love those that are more composed 


DR. DOLITTLE TEACHING THE ALPHAPET. 


Courtesy, The Boys and Girls Own Book Shop, Portland, Oregon. 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


for their elders. I would 
make, if possible, a book that 
a child will understand, yet 
a man will have some temp- 
tation to peruse should he 
chance to take it up. It 
would require, however, a 
simplicity of style not quite 
my own.” 

We are told that five in- 
ternationally known publishers 
recruited their editorial heads 
of children’s book depart- 
ments from either the teaching 
profession or public library 
work. State and city librar- 
iansare conducting important 
department store children’s 
book shops, and are lecturing 
to women’s clubs and teachers 
in the interests of the national associations for 
promoting good literature for children. When one 
publisher tells us that three books for boys and 
girls are needed to one for an adult, we have a 
great desire to know more of this great American 
industry of feeding the child’s imagination. We 
are unable to resist the call of this new road 
with a children’s book shop at the end, and a 
magic fire place before which we may warm our- 
selves close to the hearts of boys and girls. 

Bertha Mahony, who conducts the Boston 
Book Shop for Boys and Girls of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union and also edits 
The Horn Book, is making a notable contribu- 
tion to child training. This shop has a junior 
lending library, the membership fee only one 
dollar a year with dues of four cents a day. 
Any child wishing to have books sent or returned 
by mail can arrange for such service. Anyone 
may purchase used books from the lending 
library at special prices which gives small town 
and village libraries, as well as the children 
themselves, a chance to buy many good books. 
The Horn Book is made possible by the support 
of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union, and is unique in its cooperation with the 
schools. It is issued quarterly and reprints the 
best of the old children’s stories, stimulates an 
appreciation of modern illustration and conducts 
exhibits of children’s creative work of great value 
to parents and teachers. 

A book collection for boys and girls must have 
greater depth and richness than is possible with 
an entirely juvenile stock, therefore in looking 
over the shelves of the Boston Book Shop for 
Boys and Girls one finds not only ‘‘Kak the Cop- 
per Eskimo” but also “The Friendly Arctic’; not 
only “The Boy’s Life of Abraham Lincoln’, but 
Carl Sandburg’s “Lincoln’’. Ifa child of elemen- 


SPACE AND INSPIRATION FOR THE CHILD WHO WOULD LIKE TO BROWSE. 
Courtesy, The Boys and Girls Own Book Shop. Portland, Oregon. 


tary school age is definitely interested in science, 
for example, what poor judgment it would be to 
limit his books to beginning books in science 
which are only too often written with the pre- 
supposition that the child is not interested, and 
must be lured into the field by fair means or 
unfair. 

Given, then, as complete and interesting a 


ALICE HEIDI’S BOOK HOUSE WHICH IS A LITERARY 
CENTER FOR CHILDREN WHO LOVE STORIES. 
Courtesy, The Book Shop for Boys and Girls, Boston, Mass. 
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collection as it is possible to present, this book 
shop has various ways in which it helps parents, 
teachers, librarians, and above all children them- 
selves in book selection. 

For the last two years Miss Mahony has sent 
out exhibits to schools that the children might 
choose their summer reading from the books 
shown and make their own lists. A lending 
library for young people has just been started 
so that certain books may be borrowed. This 
lending section will also make it possible for 
used books to be bought at reduced prices. The 
wall space offers itself for exhibitions and the 
work selected is closely related to young people’s 
literary interests. For a certain time each year 
it is their own school work. This has been 
collected for the past few years from progressive 
schools in Boston, New York, Chicago, and this 
year in England. At other times the exhibitions 
are originals of book illustrations. This year the 
work of two English illustrators, Warwick Goble 
and Francis Bedford, have been shown for the 
first time in America. 

A feature of the book shop for small children 
is the dollhouse in the balcony where Alice-Heidi, 
the book shop doll, lives. The house is furnished 
in Colonial style and every detail in its structure 
and furnishing is carefully considered from the 
handpainted wallpapers to the wing chair and 
the Dutch oven. Alice-Heidi has given her 
name to a series of book shop talks which the 
book shop conducts from radio station W E E I 
Monday evenings at 6:15. There are competi- 
tions in connection with these stories and chances 
to win book prizes. Above the children’s section 
is a room which has been opened this year. It 


THE MAGIC FIREPLACE BEFORE WHICH STORY BOOK PEOPLE COME ALIVE. 
Courtesy, The Boys and Girls Own Book Shop. Portland, Oregon. 


is for parents, teachers or any one working with 
young people who may wish to buy or borrow 
books on child-training, education, religion, phil- 
osophy or psychology. 

Saturday always finds children reading at the 
three low tables by the “‘magic fireplace” in The 
Boys and Girls Own Book Shop. Some of the 
younger ones see to it that Raggedy Ann and 
Raggedy Andy, the two large character dolls who 
have their stools on either side of the fireplace, 
are also included in the groups around the 
tables. Saturday night these two are nearly 
always found, sagging limply on their chairs but 
with books still propped open before their button 
eyes. 

“Aren’t you afraid the children will hurt the 
books?” 

It is a question frequently asked. Mabel 
Arundel Harris, who lights the fireplace faggots, 
says in reply, ““We want the children to feel the 
friendliness of books. So we never use the word 
don’t! If children are too young to know how 
to properly handle books we attract their at- 
tention to one we keep especially for untaught 
or grubby hands, the while we quietly withdraw 
the fresh volume they have taken from some 
shelf. The’ older boys and girls are usually 
careful. These we allow to browse at will. 
Our loss in damaged or stolen books is astonish- 
ingly slight.” 

This policy of friendliness is expressed in the 
furnishings of the fireplace corner. As a matter 
of fact the fireplace itself is a tangible record of 
friendliness because many of the stones of which 
it is made were brought in by the children as 
soon as word got about that it was to be built. 
They wanted ashare in it and 
great is the pride of the child 
who can point to the rock he 
brought. Great, too, is the 
joy of the child who can find 
the “‘piece” from an old suit or 
dress recognizable here and 
there in the woven rag rug 
that lies before the hearth. 

Here, before the hearth, are 
low tables and chairs. Under 
glass on one long table isspread 
Bernard Sleigh’s fascinating 
“Anciente Mappe of Fairy 
Land.” Not only children 
but parents follow the fairy 
trails and the story book 
characters on these old roads 
of fantasy. Sometimes exhi- 
bitions are held. These have 
ranged from) the showing of 
Samuel Chamberlain’s etch- 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Indian and Colonial Life in 


Our Early Geography 


By Cassius S. LYMAN, State Normal School, Framingham, Massachusetts 


-@] N their development children pass through 
%| many of the stages the human race has 
experienced in its evolution from savagery 
to civilization. As I watch boys at play 

7 $3} I often think, “You are little savages 
wae and it is our task to gradually train you 
for civilized society.”” We should not hurry this 
process nor expect too much to be accomplished 
in a short time. 

I well remember how in my boyhood days we 
youngsters enjoyed playing Indian. A group of 
us went to the woods, built several Indian wig- 
wams and a white man’s hut, made bows and 
arrows, wooden knives and spears, all in prepara- 
tion for a war between the Indians and the 
white men who came to take the land. We 
divided into two groups, the small boys more in 
number but weaker. On one side were the 
Indians while a few older boys, more skilled and 
possessing better weapons, were the invading 
white men. We made a few rules. If an arrow 
hit the head or body the victim was considered 
dead and had to stay out of the fight the rest 
of the day, but if any other part was hit he was 
only wounded. We had a series of conflicts, 
acting the old time struggles about which we 
read or heard stories from our elders. We 
fought many battles with varying success, but I 
do not remember anyone’s losing his temper in 
even the roughest play. These games were 
great fun. 

Daniel Boone, Kit Carson and some of the 
Indian chiefs, especially Tecumseh and Osceola, 
were our heroes. We admired the white leaders 
for their courage, sagacity and determination, 
but we sympathized with the Indians who were 
so often unjustly treated and forced to give up 
their lands, and we did not blame them for 
fighting the whites. Looking back I consider 
this play an important part of my education. 

Elijah Kellogg’s Good Old Times was one of 
our favorite books. Mayne Reid’s Desert Home, 
Osceola and other stories were read in many of 

our homes and are good supplementary reading 
in geography today. They are available in most 
libraries. Stories of Eskimos and the Arctic 
regions fascinated us and the African stories of 


Henry M. Stanley and other writers also were 
made the basis of more games. 

So, in our study of history and geography we 
begin with the life of primitive peoples. The 
very simplicity, naturalness and crudeness of this 
life makes it comprehensible to children. 

November is a good month to begin the study 
of Indian life and its relations to our early colonial 
times. In the various readers, especially geo- 
graphical readers, there are many good stories 
about Indians and other primitive peoples, some 
of which are simple enough for the little children 
to read. More difficult stories are read or told 
to them. 

We use much of Longfellow’s ‘Hiawatha’, 
many passages of which the children learn. They 
love the rhythm and recite the passages with 
much enthusiasm. Personalities real or ficti- 
tious, make a strong appeal to children, so we 
have them learn: 

“By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis, 
Daughter of the Moon, Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water, 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining Big-Sea-Water.”’ 

We have the children in grades one and two 
construct Indian life sand tables. A number of 
my schools had two grades in one room, one 
and two together, and three and four together; 
and a few were semi-rural with the three lowest 
or four lowest grades in one room. Most of our 
sand tables were four or five feet square and 
lined with zinc, the better to hold water and wet 
sand. For the Indian sand table, blue paper, 
covered with a large pane of window glass was 
placed in one side giving the appearance of the 
lake water. From the shore of the ‘‘water’” the 
sand extended over the remainder of the table, 
with the highest elevation in the background. 
Here the children stuck in twigs of evergreen 
trees gathered from pastures and woods. The 
teachers insist upon their gathering the evergreen 
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in such a way as not to injure the trees, and 
show the children the best ways. The wigwam 
was made of small poles covered with khaki 
which one child decorated Indian fashion. Birds 
were cut from cardboard and hung in the trees, 
and rabbits and squirrels made of the same 
material, were placed here and there near the 
forest. Canoes were made of birch bark and 
placed on the “Big-Sea-Water’. A toy iron 
kettle hung from a tripod for the squaw’s cook- 


THE LOG HOUSE REPLACES THE WIGWAM. 


ing. The teacher dressed small dolls to repre- 

sent the Indian family including the papoose. 

This completed the scene of Indian home life. 
Teachers have found the children so eager to 

do this work that they have to restrain their 

enthusiasm. They would come early in the 
morning and remain until dark if they were 
allowed to do so. 

Even the young 
children are able to 
tell very creditably 
the story of “Hia- 
watha” in their own 
words. They partic- 
ularly enjoy reciting 
the passage: 

“There the wrinkled 
old Nokomis 
Nursed the little 
Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his 
linden cradle, 

Bedded soft in moss 
and rushes, 

Safely bound with 
reindeer sinews;” 

and they learn to 
sing: 

““Ewa-yea, my little 

owlet! 


EE 


FIRST GRADE CHILDREN REPRODUCE INDIAN GROUPS IN THE SAND TABLE. 


Who is this, that lights the wigwam? 

With his great eyes lights the wigwam? 

Ewa-yea! my little owlet!’’ 
They also learn the songs: “Swing, Swing Little 
Papoose,” “Swing Thee Low in Thy Cradle 
Soft.”” “‘We are Little Fireflies,” and “‘I’d Like 


to be an Indian Brave.” 

The story of Hiawatha’s boyhood, so different 
from the life of boys nowadays, always interests 
the children. 


They contrast their school build- 
ings, books and pictures and teach- 
ers with Hiawatha’s necessity of 
learning from the great out-of-doors 
school. 

As the work progresses they 
dramatize the different parts. The 
children bring burlap and poles and 
make a wigwam in one corner of 
the schoolroom. Some of the boys 
make bows and arrows, and some- 
times one boy, sometimes another, 
is the one to impersonate Hia- 
watha when he hunts the roe buck. 
Other children are birds and ani- 
mals. They call, “Do not shoot 
me Hiawatha” and he passes them 

‘by unharmed. Finally he shoots 
the deer and brings it home on his 
back. Thus thestory becomes very 

real to the children. 

They learn that the Indians did not raise food 
enough for their needs from the soil as we do; 
that they raised some corn which they ground 
with stones resembling a mortar and pestle, but 
for the most part they had to live by hunting 
and fishing. The children come to the realiza- 
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tion that a scarcity of game meant a famine for 

the Indians, and see the benefit civilized people 

derive by laying up an abundance of food beyond 

- _ their immediate needs. They learn about the 
'  seanty clothing, made principally from the skins 


e of animals. The children are always especially 
interested in moccasins and snowshoes, which 

7 were so well made with very poor tools. 

4 AFTER our study of the Indians, they are taken 

1- from the sand table and replaced by dolls dressed 

of like white people, and the wigwam is replaced by 

rs a log house made from corrugated paper. Then 
follow stories about the Pilgrims and other early 

oy settlers. Their lives are contrasted with the 

he lives of the Indians and with our own today. 

nd All the primary 

of teachers in our 

ys school do work in 

1e- geography much 

er, like this, but each 

ja- teacher modifies 

ck. it to suit her own 

ni- ideas and the ages 

oot of the children 

em and other con- 

ots ditions. In one 

his building the 

ery teacher of grades 
one and two had 

‘ood an old-fashioned 

do; platform which 

und was not used. On 

but this. she and the 

ting children erected 

liza- a scene to repre- 


sent the landing 

of the Pilgrims. A number of large blue desk 
blotters were laid on the platform to. represent 
the bay. Then the children brought in sand 
and a few stones and built up the land. A crab, 
star-fish and some sea shells were placed on the 
shore close to the water. In the background 
evergreen boughs were stuck in the sand to 
represent the forest. A model of the Mayflower 
was carefully constructed of stiff paper and placed 
on the water a short distance from the shore, 
while a paper rowboat was drawn up on the 
beach. Each child cut from oak-tag men dressed 
in the Puritan cloaks and hats. The best of 
these were placed in the sand to represent the 
Pilgrims just landed. 

In the sand table in the upper room of grades 
three and four, the children made Plymouth 
Harbor and the land back of it. Part of this 
land they represented as cleared of woods with 
the stumps of the trees showing here and there. 
A little way back from the harbor the one street 
was laid out. Then the children made from 
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corrugated paper a number of log houses with 
stone chimneys, also a square blockhouse for a 
fort. They placed the best of these buildings 
along the street and a model -of the Mayflower 
in the harbor, and their village was complete. 

The children did the work, the teacher guiding 
and suggesting. Pictures of early Plymouth, 
drawn from descriptions left by the Pilgrims, 
were looked over before building the village. 
The pupils visited each other’s rooms during the 
construction and after the completion of the 
projects. They were greatly interested in all the 
work and tried to make it as true to life as 
possible. When photographs of the projects were 
taken by a local artist they eagerly bought post- 
card pictures to show their friends. They took 
a real pride in 
the work. Along 
with this work 
they studied 
about the Pil- 
grims and their 
first Thanksgiv- 
ing. Afterwards 
the children 
wrote Fcomposi- 
tions; one of the 
best of these fol- 
lows: 


‘“‘The Story of the 
First 
Thanksgiving. 
Many years 
ago there lived in 


MODEL OF A NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN REPRODUCED BY CHILDREN. England a king 


who made all 
the people worship God as he did. 

Some of the people were killed and some of 
them were whipped. So they made up their 
minds to go to another country. So they got 
ready. They went down to the seashore. 

They sailed to Holland. Holland is a queer 
country. ‘They have to build dikes to keep the 
water out. They were very happy in Holland. 

The children were very happy playing with 
the little Dutch children. In the winter they 
skated up and down the streams. And the chil- 
dren soon forgot their home in England. And 
they forgot their own language and began to 
talk like the little Dutch children. Their parents 
thought it was too bad for them to forget their 
own language and talk Dutch. So they made 
up their minds to leave Holland and go to an- 
other country. 

They said they would go to the new country 
which Columbus discovered. They knew it was 
a free country and their children could talk their 
own language. 
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So they began to sail for America. They had 
two ships, the Speedwell and the Mayflower. 
But when they got a little way over there was a 
leak found in the Speedwell. So they sailed back 
to Holland. They all got in the Mayflower. 
And they sailed back again. 

When they got half way a baby was born. 
His name was Oceanus. . That was a great 
pleasure to the older people. The children did 
not have any playthings. 

But many of the people died of hunger that 
winter. In the spring they sent the Mayflower 
back for food. 

They planted corn and in the fall the May- 
flower came back with plenty of food. 

So the people said let us have a great feast 
and invite the Indians. 

All the men caught fish and wild turkey. 
When the Indians came they brought a deer. 

_ The feast lasted three days and we have kept 
it from that year to this. ap ene 

Our next step in relating early American life 
to geography was a study of a New England 
kitchen. One class wished to reproduce an old 
time kitchen. We had the manual training class 
make for us a good, strong, smooth box over two 
feet square and a foot high, with no top, and 
one side left off. On the side opposite the open- 
ing the children built a large fireplace of card- 
board. In this they hung an iron hook to repre- 
sent a crane on which was hung an iron kettle. 
Grandfather’s clock, the baby’s cradle, chairs, a 
table and other furniture were made from card- 
board. Dolls in Colonial costume were placed 
in the room to represent the housewife and the 
children. This model gave a graphic portrayal 
of the most important room in the old time 
house, often used for a kitchen, dining room and 
living room. This was where the women and 


AN ACCURATE RECONSTRUCTION OF PLYMOUTH 


MADE BY GRADES THREE AND FOUR, 
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girls did most of the housework and where the 
family gathered around the fireplace on winter 
evenings to talk, tell stories and read. 

If the children live near enough to some old 
Colonial house which is furnished with early 
utensils and kept open for the public they should 
visit it with teacher or parents. The Wayside 
Inn of Sudbury which Henry Ford is keeping 
historically correct contains a splendid example 
of the old New England kitchen. There are in 
many parts of the country old houses well worth 
visiting, the Fairbanks House in Dedham, Mass., 
Washington’s Headquarters at Newburgh-on-the- 
Hudson, Washington’s home at Mt. Vernon with 
its kitchen apart from the main house as was 
often the case in southern plantation houses, the 
Jumel Mansion, the Dyckman House, and -the 
Van Cortlandt House, New York City. Many 
teachers can think of others in their vicinity. 

With this geography work we use passages 
from Whittier’s Snow-Bound. 


“Shut in from all the world without, 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 

Content to let the north-wind roar 

In baffled rage at pane’and door, 

While the'red logs before us beat 

The frost-line back with tropic heat; 

And ever, when a louder blast 

Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring draught: 

The great throat of the chimney laughed.”’ 
* * * * 

“What matter how the night behaved? 

What matter how the north-wind raved? 

Blow high, blow low, not all its snow 

Could quench our hearth-fire’s ruddy glow.” 

* 


* * * 


Then read or tell the children stories of the 
members of the Whittier 
household. 

In those old times most 
of the people lived on farms 
and subsisted on what their 
soil produced, father and 
sons working together. 
There was very little divi- 
sion of labor, no factories 
and few power ‘machines 
were operating. Those farms 
could be shut off from the 
rest of the world and the 
people could still live in 
comfort with their food, 
clothing and fuel all pro- 
duced and manufactured 
by hand labor on their own 
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They bred sheep, washed and sheared them. 
The woman spun the wool into yarn and wove it 
into cloth from which they made clothing for 
the family. They were in reality self su ficient. 
This kind of life in America continued for nearly 
two hundred years with little modification, except 
in the few cities. My father was born one 
hundred and two years ago and yet I have heard 
him tell of this kind of life during his boyhood 
on a farm among the Berkshire Hills of Western 
Massachusetts. Their games were simple, as tag, 
I spy, yard sheep, follow your leader, leap frog, 
and one old cat which was a forerunner of base- 
ball. For miles around they gathered at the 
little red school house and studied the three Rs, 
but as soon as they were big enough the children 
spent much of their time at farm and household 
chores. All had their share of work as in Snow- 
Bound: 

‘Meanwhile we did our nightly chores,— 

Brought in the wood from out of doors, 

Littered the stalls, and from the mows 

Raked down the herd’s-grass for the cows: 

Heard the horse whinnying for his corn; 

And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 

Impatient down the stanchion rows 

The cattle shake their walnut bows; 

While, peering from his early perch 

Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 

And down his querulous challenge sent.”’ 


“A prompt, decisive man, no breath 

Our father wasted: ‘‘Boys, a path!” 

Well pleased, (for when did farmer boy 
Count such a summons less than joy?) 
Our buskins on our feet we drew; 

With mittened hands, and caps drawn low, 
To guard our necks and ears from snow, 
We cut the solid whiteness through.” 


This study of primitive and farm life in very 
early geography leads to modes of travel and the 
first problems of transportation. We ask the 
children such questions as, “How did the Indians 
travel?” They have studied enough about In- 
dians to think out the answer, “On land, they 
went on foot but on the water they paddled their 
canoes.” Some may say that they went on 
horseback, from seeing the movies and other 
pictures. Then we must tell them that there 

_ Were no horses in America when the white men 
came, so people went on foot until horses were 
brought from Europe. When we ask about the 
early Colonial people, the children will know 
that they traveled just as the Indians did and 

| that they often followed the Indian trails, as 
certain names which we still use indicate; the 

Mohawk Trail going westward through Massa- 
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chusetts and New York, and the Bay Path from 
Massachusetts Bay to the Connecticut River. 
Where these paths led through rivers there were 
fords, and our towns such as Medford, Fordham, 
and Milford commemorate those spots. 

Enthusiasm is as catching as the measles. If 
the teacher puts her whole soul into her geography 
work the children will take it up with great 
eagerness and gain more than we ever dream of. 
In one of my towns a teacher with some forty 
first grade children planned an Indian sand 
table much like the one illustrated but not so 
elaborate. They, too, made Hiawatha the basis 
of their study and learned many verses. One 
afternoon this school took a nature walk. After 
studying birds and flowers for a time they all 
sat down by the shore of a pond to rest. One 
little six year old boy looked the place all over, 
and stepping up to his teacher said, ‘Miss 
Richardson, I think this is a beautiful place. It 
is just like Hiawatha’s home.” Then pointing 
to the shore of the pond he said, 

“By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining Big-Sea-Water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis.”’ 
Turning around he pointed to the evergreen forest 
and said, 

“Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the black and gloomy pine-trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them.” 
Then he added, ‘‘wouldn’t this be a good place 

for a schoolhouse?” 

Their own schoolhouse stood ‘iin a very small 
lot beside an old graveyard. Is there any doubt 
about the deep impression their study had made 
on this little boy? He showed much more sense 
in selecting a school site than his elders had done. 
Such children are the hope ofthe nation. 

In all this study there should be a liberal use 
of the best pictures from books, magazines and 
other sources. If the children have seen such 
good moving pictures as ‘Daniel Boone,” “The 
Covered Wagon” and “The Pony Express” they 
should talk freely about parts which interest 
them. 

Besides using geographical and historical read- 
ers which contain stories suitable for children 
the teacher should read more extensively to have 
a broader background of historical and geo- 
graphical knowledge. This will give more power 
to her teaching and enable her to ask better 
thought provoking questions. Prof. Albert Bush- 
nell Hart has prepared a series of Source Readers 
in American History which are excellent. His 
“Colonial Children” and “How Our Grand- 
fathers Lived” would be very helpful to teachers 
in this work. In some of the modern geogra- 


phies, in addition to the home life of people, the 
text stresses comparison and contrast. 
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USING MUSEUM GROUPS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 


eS 


ART AND CRAFT OF THE INDIANS OF ALASKA 


CORN GRINDING OF THE HOPI INDIANS OF 
ARIZONA. 


SHOWING HOME LIFE OF THE SIOUX INDIANS 
OF THE GREAT PLAINS. 


Photographs by Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 


SHOWING THE MAKING OF STONE IMPLEMENTS 
BY INDIANS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
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A Day in an English 
Nursery School 


By FANNY ELIZABETH LAWRENCE 
Saint Ann’s Trust School, Nottingham, England. 


HOOSE a foggy, greasy, October morn- 
ing, and wend your way to any over- 
crowded working-class area in one of 
our large towns between the hours of 

: eight and nine o’clock in the morning. 
Among other things, what will you see? Little 
children creeping about in the dim alleys and 
courts, or playing in the gutters, or sitting aim- 
lessly on doorsteps dirty, cold, ill-fed, and half- 
clothed. As an antidote 
to this unpleasant sight, 

| lose no time in paying a 

visit to Deptford, in 

South-East London, and 

ask for the “Stowage” 

site, on which stands the 
first Nursery School in 

_ England. Arrived there, 
look through the open 
doors on a very different 
scene, a children’s gar- 
den, designed and 
planned for children by 
one who understood 
them. 

Note the tiny paths that circle diminutive 
flower beds and lie between small grassy.lawns; 
the little hedges, so high to the toddler, so very 
low to us; the little steps; the terraces of sweet 
smelling flowers or herbs; the rabbit hutches, 
the fowl runs, the bird houses; the best picture 
of all, toddlers arriving, mothers departing, and 
the whole place radiating happiness and busy 
work. The houses resemble nothing so much 
as a nest of young birds on a summer morning. 

Walk down and note the large indoor shel- 
ters, open to the air on one long side, each built 
for about fifty children, each self-contained 
with bathrooms, lavatories and cloakrooms all 
under one roof. Not a ray of the winter or 
summer sunshine is lost, but shines right into 
the shelters on to the linoleum-covered floors, 
» with ever a wash of clean sweet air. The fur- 
' hiture is simple and movable, tiny chairs, and 
light tables. Simple nursery pictures of bright, 
» pure colors are hung low. A row of low cup- 
, boards on one long side is painted white or blue. 
» Some of these cupboards contain children’s toys, 


can preschool work. 


Teachers. 


education. 


Epitor’s Note: The unusual degree of 
efficiency developed in the nursery schools 
of England gives this story of a day in the 
“Stowage” an intimate contact with Ameri- 


Miss Lawrence is a kindergarten trained 


teacher and a graduate of The Rachel Mc- 
Millan Training Center for Nursery School 


She is reorganizing her present 
school to express nursery influence, and is 
broadcasting in the interests of preschool 


such as cuddly dolls, big balls, animals on 
wheels, wagons and large bricks. Others con- 
tain materials for constructive work, such as 
large beads, clay, chalk, or some prepared ap- 
paratus with which to experiment, and from the 
use of which some children derive much benefit. 
In other cupboards are blankets, or overalls, or 
clean towels, or first-aid requisites, or garden- 
ing tools, or cleaning materials such as a plenti- 
ful supply of small 
dusters. Toys and pic- 
ture books are placed on 
the top of these cup- 
boards and on ledges 
around the room, as well 
as a number of small 
pots in which flowers 
are arranged, all within 
easy reach of little 
hands. Part of the wall 
surface is prepared for 
drawing; there is also a 
large sand tray on mov- 
able castors, a rocking 
horse, and a piano or gramaphone. Note also a 
large cupboard which holds the beds, built into 
the wall, so as not to take away from the floor 
space. 


No fixed time table is followed, but as in 
any nursery a daily routine is indispensable. 
This gives the child a feeling of stability in his 
environment, and a chance to absorb into his 
being a feeling of law and order. Because 
“The child depends on his environment, and on 
his play for development, and does not ask or 
reject, but accepts what we provide for him,” 
and because growth is so slow in earliest life, 
the environment must be right and the at- 
mosphere loving and restful. 


When the child arrives at about eight o’clock, 
he goes straight to his own shelter, removes his 
wraps and hangs them on his own peg. He is - 
then made physically comfortable for the day. 
If he needs a bath, he has it, or he performs 
any detail of personal need which has been 
neglected. Margaret McMillan tells us, “There 
is virtue in friction, in mere dressing and un- 
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dressing ; this and lacing boots are natural zym- 
nastics.” 
He is now ready to settle down to his inter- 
ests. There are pets to attend to, dusters to be 
vigorously applied to the dolls’ house, rocking 
horse and other large toys, dolls’ beds to be 
visited and made, plants to be watered and 
flowers to be arranged in bowls. Usually the 
child will choose to do one of these things, but 
sometimes he will prefer to take a favorite toy 
and play with it, or go straight to the sand table, 
or merely walk around the room to watch others 
or look at the pictures. Little or no restriction 
is placed upon his movements. Talking is en- 
couraged, in fact, this is the time for the formal 
talks which so immensely help the child’s train- 
ing in language. For example;.one day a teacher 
said, “I am going to put this plant out in the 
garden. It is going to rain.” ‘How do you 
know?” asks Billy, four years old, and instantly 
a little group of eager questioners is around the 
teacher. There are various guesses. At last 
one ventures “God has told teacher.” “No.” 
“The sky?” ‘Yes, how does the sky tell me?” 
This leads to various answers, and much ob- 
servation of the grey sky eliciting the remark 
that it is not blue today and that the sun is not 
shining. No further remarks are made by the 
children, and it is quite clear they have reached 
an impasse. The teacher knows that now is 


“THANK YOU FOR THE FOOD WE EAT.” 


the time to give a little information, so she says, 
“God has put great bags of water in the sky. 
We call them clouds. Soon they will burst and 
the water will come out. It will rain. So we 
will put the plants ready.” 

While these activities are in full swing, the 
air is full of merry prattle and song. A re- 
luctant bather in the bath room is persuaded 
to submit, so that he may join his companions 
who are so merry. The mothers look enchanted 
and-interested until torn away by that tyrant, 
the clock. 

A simple program for the day is now carried 
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“WE ALL PAT THE HORSE.” 
GAMES, TO FOLLOW SIMPLE DIRECTIONS SPOKEN 
ONCE ONLY. 


THEY LEARN, IN THEIR 


out. At the tinkle of a tiny bell, or a silvery 
whistle, all take their seats for a morning 
prayer or hymn. They are taught to kneel, to 
say slowly a prayer for safety and help, with 
thanks for safe keeping during the night, easily 
worded and understood by them, and to sing a 
very few easy hymns. Then follows a very 
short talk. 

A few morning exercises are taken next, such 
as counting to ten with various actions, singing 
some of the early dandling songs which should 
be known in every nursery, or a simple finger 
play such as “Let us go to the wood.” Each is 
then given a soft paper handkerchief and 
taught how to use it, and the handkerchiefs are 
then burned. Paper handkerchiefs are always 
at hand for those who need them. This and 
the constant breathing of fresh air, with plenty 
of natural movement, is all the breathing exer- 
cise they need. 

A period for music and rhythm follows. The 
children leave their seats and express by means 
of gesture and movement suggestive rhythms 
of familiar but well-chosen tunes played on the 
piano. They walk, run, hop, gallop, tiptoe, 
high step, wave flags, blow trumpets, beat 
drums, hammer, saw wood, wind clocks, see- 
saw, the music all the while suggesting the 
rhythm. They go “upstairs and down” to the 
notes of the scale, the ear is trained to listen to 
loud and soft music and respond accordingly, 
they even fall down “dead” to an appropriate 
chord, and they sing at intervals little songs and 
rhymes with much enjoyment. 

Rhythmic training is placed early in the day, 
because we know by experience that nothing 
puts the child in such harmony with his sur- 
roundings as music, “Not impulsive and 
passionate, but measured and designed.” The 
child, too, needs to experience the joy of re 
peated rhythms, loving the familiar as he does. 

A song, a rhyme, a rhythm, needs to be repeated 
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many times before it sinks into the memory of 
the little child. First there is an appeal in it. 
By degrees he catches something of beauty or 
utility from it, to match his experience. Itisa 
very long time before he can say it; he is con- 
tent with hearing, with putting in a gesture or 
an occasional snatch of note or phrase mur- 
mured as he moves around, until by-and-by 
speech and movement are united. 
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[EIR 


After music follows a period of guided 
work, either drawing with chalk on the pre- 
pared wall surface, or language training which 
includes training in observation or comparison 
through the medium of pictures, or the child 
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THEY LIE STRETCHED OUT, AND SLEEP FOR AN HOUR. 


dren working on the floor or at the tables just 
as the fancy takes them. Clay, paper, sand, 
building blocks, toy animals are among the 
materials used, clay boats for the imaginary 
river that flows at the bottom of the “field,” 
paper flowers for the garden bed, or they 
tear out paper jumpers and stockings or 
other easy garments to hang on the clothes 
line. Or perhaps a model of one of the lately 
dramatized stories or nursery rhymes is 
built upon the floor, all taking part. They work 
busily until a signal tells them it is time to put 
away their materials and toys, and to wash 
their hands and faces for dinner on the 
premises, or to put on their outdoor clothes for 


After dinner, the beds having been put up 
meanwhile, they go to sleep for at least one hour. 
As they lie stretched out, mouth breathers and 
nervous sleepers are noted; the perfect aban- 

donment of these young children 


during sleep showing how great 
_is their need. After an hour they 
begin to get up, but are not 
awakened if still asleep. They 
wash their faces and hands, put 
their beds away and run outside 
for a short time, and then play 
freely with the toys. They are 
trained to ask for the toy they 
want or they help themselves to 
it if within reach. If two chil- 
dren want the same toy they are 
encouraged to play together or, 
if this is found impracticable, to 
give it up after a period. There 
is rarely any disagreement when 
once the child understands that 
his turn will come. The teacher 
observes everywhere, paying at- 
tention to each and all of the 


KEN | works with some prepared apparatus, designed 

to train the judgment and to help in concentra- 
ery | tion. In drawing, we endeavor to give oppor- 
1ing | tunity to the child to pass through what is com- 
1.to | monly called the “scribbling stage”. This 
vith | scribble soon assumes shape, and with a little 
asily | guidance the children gain power to express 
ng a crudely something within their experience, and 
very °f interest to them. 

A period for outdoor play follows this guided 
such — work, the children taking with them suitable 
ging § toys such as engines, balls, skipping ropes, or 
ould § anything on wheels. They watch the gardener 
inger § at work, or go to look after their pet animals, 
ich is § or they garden, collect stones, smell the flowers, 

and § follow the butterflies, jump up and down the 
fs are — Steps, do anything and everything so long as 
ways § they do not hurt themselves or injure others. home. 
s and At a signal they return to the shelters, and 
ylenty § take part in a line or ring game for sense train- 
-exer- | ng, or motor coordination, or to encourage the 

spirit of cooperation and agreement with 
; The f others or they dramatize a 
means § Simple nursery rhyme or story. 
ythms § In their games they learn to obey 
on the § orders spoken once only. These 
tiptoe, fgames appear simple to on- 
, beat B lookers, but the teacher is urg- 
S, S€€- fing and leading all the time, her 
ng a brain is working and her eyes 
t are watching little limbs and 
dine! vy, Some respond all the time, 
opri ais others make little. or no effort 
ngs and to coordinate, the teacher the 
while watching these latter. If 

he day, § uch “catch on” and concentrate 
nothing for two minutes, who is to say 

is sur- that this is not as great an 
re and §achievement on their part as an 
The Ghour’s study on ours? 

of re-§ The grand finale of the morn- 

e does. fing is yet to come, a time of or- 

epeated Bdered freedom with varied ma- 


terials and activities, the chil- 


SO HIGH TO THE TODDLER, SO 
VERY LOW TO US. 


above matters as they occur, 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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Kindergarten, First and 
Second Grade Curriculum 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


The Los Angeles Public Schools. 


HE themes which yield material for motive 
in social studies, and largely for the tool 
subjects in these primary grades, lie with- 
in the environment of each child. The 

: child appropriates for his growth those 
interests, happenings, materials, persons and ob- 
jects nearest to him. As he utilizes these and 
as they become meaningful to him, his circle 
widens. Gradually he includes more remote 
materials and situations. By keeping to the 
things of experience we keep to the things of 
need, and need is ever the greatest of motives. 
Growth must be always from within outward, 
from the present to the future and to the past. 
From the immediate in space and time we find 
our way to the ever more remote wherever it 
helps us interpret and enjoy what we have and 
see. 

The little child already has an attitude es- 
tablished for objects and situations about him. 
His emotional life is involved in so vital a way 
that it may not be torn up and attached to 
something not yet his. 

We cannot urge simplicity of social life or 
home life as a reason for including a topic. 
Simplicity is a relative thing. What seems a 
simple organization of a domestic group from a 
comparative and adult point of view is not neces- 
sarily simple to a little child. We have a basis 
of comparison; the child has none, having ex- 
perienced so limited a range of situations. It is 
a simple process to the adult mind to imagine 
a savage in a tent eating his raw food or even 
striking a fire with dry sticks to roast his bit of 
meat or some root. To a child the simpler 
process is to have gas or a stove or a fireless 
cooker, perhaps. To press a button and see the 
electric toaster brown the bread is simple. To 
touch a faucet and have hot or cold water that 
instant is simple indeed. These things are every- 
day happenings, a bit of experience going on 
without thought or effort. Happenings too far 
removed from such experience seem awkward, 
complex and confusing. To get his value from 
the simple primitive life and needs of man, the 
child needs reflection, he needs power of com- 
parison; most of all, he needs a trained imagi- 
nation which enables him to place himself in an 
unfamiliar situation. 


SUSAN M. DorsEy, Superintendent 


Some of the conditions which make the de- 
parture for a social basis in units of curriculum 
are: 

The immediate as to space. 

The contemporary as to time. 

That which recurs most frequently. 

That which is most inclusive in the group. 

Those situations representing the really serious 
business of the child’s life; that is, not needing 
an over-artificial means to appropriate them. 

Those lending themselves to the ordinary 
vocabulary of a child. 

Those filled with known and familiar personal- 
ities, as parents, family, neighbors, postman, 
teacher, as against heroic characters brought in 
for the occasion; Hiawatha, Apple-seed John, 
Mother Goose, etc. 

The spectacular when it comes normally into 
his social experience as a circus, Santa Claus, a 
fire, a parade, an accident, a quarantine, a 
fiesta, an automobile show, an airplane, organ 
grinder and monkey, etc. 

The approach to the values in an activity and 
the final and determining factor in these values 
is the degree to which the activity takes posses- 
sion of the child. Only materials that lend 
themselves to experiencing can do this. 

The aim in social studies should be to give a 
child such a wealth of contacts and experiences, 
showing how many people contribute to our 
comfort, that in time an attitude of apprecia- 
tion will be built up. Any experience the 
children have may be made rich in social, con- 
structive or appreciative values. The excursion, 
the walk, the trip, are full of possibilities for 
learning because investigation is invited, cur'- 
osity is satisfied and an element of mystery sur- 
rounds new spots. The situations a child sees 

about him are likely to yield more value in 
growth than those depending too much upon his 
imagination. 

A child should be led to realize that his non- 
English speaking mates have many skills and 
abilities, otherwise he will tend to become ego- 
istic by way of comparison. Sympathy with 
alien peoples leads to understanding and that to 
world peace. He will get a better picture of 


early peoples or foreign life by means of pageants, 
plays, dramatic representation, costuming, short 
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simple settings and properties than he will 
from much talking by the teacher or reading 
from a book. 

The manipulation of soil and seeds, and ob- 
serving the effect of the sun, water, time and 
care on the growth of plants gives experiences 
which result in understanding, appreciation and 
enjoyment of nature and those who work with 
nature. 

The activities of children are determined by 
their environment and in turn affect their en- 
vironment. That is, the child is changed by his 
environment and in turn changes it. Home 
economics in connection with the social studies 
will best be introduced by having children cook 
something in the laboratory. It will be vital to 
them. Not all children will be ready to respond 
to the same phase of cookery. Both boys and 
girls will want to make something in which 
clothes and sewing will normally enter. Decora- 
tion is valuable as it applies to something we can 
make. Art enters here. The learning of any 
fact or the establishing of a habit is facilitated 
if there is an accompanying pleasurable emotional 
experience. Children must have repeated exper- 
iences no less than drill in academic subjects. 

Experience alone, however, is not sufficient to 
fix a valuable outcome since experience is not 
regular nor frequent. So games and drills are 

added to make permanent these desirable be- 
haviors revealed in natural experiences. The 
training in responsibility, in cooperation, in 
courtesy and other social virtues must be given 
through those activities in which the child’s play 
life finds expression. 'Teacherswillneed toorgan- 
ize material into units suitable to the particular 
group of children who should use it in their 
experiences. An activity if thoroughly spon- 

taneous and normal will of necessity include 

many subjects. Especially is this true in the 
field of social studies. 


THE KINDERGARTEN 


The interests out of which social studies and 
curriculum activities grow are momentary in the 
kindergarten. The interest span of the kinder- 
garten child is very short and his suggestibility 
carries him like a magic carpet over a vast field 
of interests. He himself, however, must be 
identified with such interests. The egoism of a 
little child may not be held against him. It is 
the insistence of an awakening personality to 
impress itself upon all or any who will give 
attention. So activity is valuable to him when 
he is its center. Things happen and are done 
with reference to him. His world must be 
largely an experimental and a manipulated one. 
= must do something with reference to every- 

ing. 
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The story is used generously throughout these 
primary years. It is an art form always; some- 
times the material of the social studies suggests 
it but more often it is told just because it serves 
and meets a childhood need and interest and 
because it is beautiful. 


CONTENT 
The Child Himself 
His picture 
His name 
Where he lives 
Clothes 
Food 


Habits of eating right foods 
Habits of simple table manners 
His possessions 
Dolls and toys 
Other possessions 
Pets 
His family 
Home—rooms 
Address, direction, distance 
Father 
Mother 
Brothers . 
Sisters 
Other near relatives 
School 
His room 
His locker 
Wraps—identifying them 
Games 
The teacher—name 
Principal—office 
Who is she—why 


ship, responsibilities 
Classroom - 
Names of locations—relationship 
Furniture—care 


Equipment—use 
His school friends 
Where they live 
Their names 
Excursions 
Neighborhood excursions 
Birds 
Flowers 
Playground 
Playground teachers 
Spaces 
Games played 
Apparatus 
Order 
Behavior 
Plays 
With other children 
Games 


| 


Play with equipment 
Dolls—playhouse 
Furnishing it 
Care of it 
Sharing it 
Sewing and making things for dolls 
Dolls’ laundry 
Streets 
Direction 
Names of streets, of home, and school 
Safety habits—quarantine 
Vacations—their need, plans for—enjoyment 
Picnics 
Family parties 
Birthday parties 
Child’s parties 
Host and guest idea 
Service 
Courtesies 
Birthdays 
Age, weight, height 
Health charts and records 


GRADE I 


The interests of the little child who has been 
to kindergarten have broadened to include con- 
tacts beyond his own family circle. He is inter- 
ested in the group of persons outside his home 
who touch or serve him daily. A relationship of 
appreciation must be established between him 
and them. The child who has not had kinder- 
garten experience is certainly far less socialized, 
and the social experience of the kindergarten 
may need to be provided even though he is in 
the first grade. Especially is this true of the 
non-English child. The child who has not been 
to kindergarten is in a far simpler environment 
than one who has been in kindergarten. Such 
a child must begin his socialization farther back 
on the scale. 

From the child with his home and school a 
wider circle of interest and activity is built. 

The family is the center again with a less 
personal view. 


CONTENT 
The Family 
Its Members 
Their duties 
The mother’s visit, baby’s visit; the parent 
The father’s work 
Child’s age, birthday 
A party growing out of interest in self, in 
other child or baby 
A kodak picture, making permanent record 
of some experience 
Stories; those the children know from home, 
from kindergarten 
Foods 
Sources of food—a store, a stand, a truck, etc., 
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but eventually the field, the garden 
Agencies which provide food for us 


Store, factory 
Workers involved 


Cook, deliveryman, grocer, gardener, etc. 


Stories of 


“The Sheep and the Pig Who Set Up House- 


keeping” 
“The Pancake” 
The meals—number, names, time 
The table arts 
Utensils 
Manners 
Cooking as a process 
How done—kinds 
Stoves 
Camping 
Picnics 
Menus 
Need of variety in foods 
Stories of 
“Three Little Pigs” 
“Gingerbread Boy” 


Workers About Us 


Where the fathers go to work 
Where others go to work 
What people do when they work 
Why people work 
Deliveries 
Vegetables 
Milk 
Postman 
Street Work 
Laying pipes 
Repairing roads 
Farms 
Gardens 
House building 
Household arts 


Animals Which Are in the Child’s Enrivironment 


The pets children have 

Stories of pets 

Stories of animals 
Told by children 
Read to children 
Told to children 


The Neighborhood 
Children are able to go beyond their family 
circle or even school circle into the neigh: 


borhood 
Trips of various kinds to 
Park 
Poultry yards 
See a new building 
A factory 
A neighborhood school 
See a shop 
See little chickens 


Safe 
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Safety and Transportation 
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The iceman 


The observation of passing vehicles through Pactories 


the day 
Teams 
Cars (street) 
Aeroplanes 
Wagons 
Motorcylees 
Boats 
Plays and Games 
With apparatus 
Games 
Games of skill 
Playhouse with its ‘supplementary problems 
and activities 
Dramatizing 
Educational games 
Sense games 
Pageantry—pantomime 
Holidays and Special Days 
Drives 
Days that lend themselves to special activities 
Admission Day 
Columbus Day 
Hallowe’en 
Armistice Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas 
New Year 
Lincoln’s Birthday 
Circus Day 
Valentine’s Day 
Washington’s Birthday 
Easter 
May Day 
Mother’s Day 
Memorial Day 
Flag Day 


GRADE II B 


CONTENT 
Workers. Who Help Us 

Janitor 
The cook 

In school cafeteria 

At home 

In hotels 

Home economics department 
The Postman 

His route 

Uniform 

Hours 

Postage 

Cost of stamps 


ronment 


bir family 
e neigh: 


0ods 

The vegetable man 

The market man 

How vegetables get to the market 


What products are made in mass: books, 
clothes, furniture, pencils 
What is raw material? 
What is made from it? 
Cotton, wool, straw, cloth, wood, paper 
Production in large quantities 
Shipped out 
How our neighborhood is supplied with goods 


Comfort and Health 


Cleanliness of houses, yards, clothing, person 
Laundries 
Collecting of linen 
Delivery of linen 
Gas—uses, how conducted, how made 
Danger of fire 
Workers employed 
Tanks for storing 
Oil wells—gushers 
Where located 
How 
Why 
Use—heat 
Source of oil 
Power 
Power houses—electricity 
Lighting our houses 
Heating—power 
Vacuum, motors, etc. 
Water 
Wells 
Sources for city 
Study of the aqueduct 
Water mains 
Uses 
Drinking 
Bathing 
Flowers 
Cooking 
Cleaning 
Power 
Fire 
Workers 
Army of people needed to provide home 
comforts and to insure health 


Social Institutions of Our Neighborhood and City 


Cultural centers Schools 
Hospitals Colleges 
Library Movies 
Concerts - Sunday School 
Churches Stores 

Clubs Glee club 

Golf clubs Baseball club 


The need of these for our health, safety, com- 
fort, education, culture 

The country where we go for picnics 
Where we drive or visit 
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GRADE II A 


CONTENT 


The Sources of Things About Us 

People who came from somewhere else 

From other states 
From other countries 
Motives for coming here 
Climate 
Work 
Beautiful country 
Ocean 
Following friends 
Visit 

What was brought to our community 

Houses were built 

Early people 

The Indians 
The Padres 
Their service—building roads, weaving, 
building homes of adobe, making bricks 
Backgrounds of People We See 

Discuss languages 

Difference in the ways people live and work 

here and in their own countries 

How we may help them 

To learn English 
To understand and obey our laws 
To get work 
How they came here 
Teams, covered wagons, boats, etc. 

With this background and with this point of 
view established, a very easy approach may be 
found for the further study of child life in these 
distant lands. The third grade can take up 
these in a profitable way. The more or less 
speculative and imaginary enters here and there 
all along the way. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


Grade I 
The Family 

Its Members 

Talking about names and duties of various 
members of the family 

Taking a walk to the nearest home represented, 
calling on the mother, or baby, or going to 
see the chickens, rabbit, flowers 

Making a chart and leaving a place for some 
form of memorandum of each baby repre- 
sented in room 
Names of babies 

Planning a story party or birthday party. 
Each child brings his contribution; as a 
secret, a surprise. This may be done during 
the mid-morning lunch. The teacher may 
tell the story. Children illustrate it by 
drawing characters, by cutting out, and by 
impersonating characters. 
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Accepting an invitation from the kindergarten 
to play games together or to see gardens 
they had last year 

Inviting the kindergarten children for a song 
festival, for a game, for a story. 

Making something and going back to show it 
to the kindergarten teachers. A visit to the 
kindergarten will give motive. Telling kin- 
— children what they are doing in 
school. 


Foods 

Observing a vegetable wagon and questioning 
the driver 

Visiting the grocery 

Sorting a collection of pictures of various 
vegetables into groups of like kinds 


Giving an “exhibit’”’ of vegetables from home, | 


from school gardens, from donations, from 
teacher. Labels are printed and each group 
is marked. 
Making vegetable charts 
Playing color games 
Making fruit charts 
Using silent reading phrases in games, as: 
Find a cabbage 
Find a tomato 
Find a carrot 
Put all the red vegetables here 
Put all the green vegetables here 
Planning a party 
One hot dish may be prepared on gas plate, 
stove or in kitchen 
Some children lay the table 
Napkins and plates may be donated 
Place cards are made by one group 
Flowers are arranged by one group 
Dishes are washed by one group 
An orchestra may give motive for the party 
A group may furnish songs at the party 
Invitations are sent 
Notices are made for the bulletin board 
Making a food chart to take to mother 
Workers About Us 
Building a playhouse with blocks inside; with 
boxes or boards outside: 
The children each furnish a room made of 3 
carton or box 
They develop a play corner divided into 
rooms 
They make “House Books,” cutting pictures 
showing each room from catalogues ant 
magazines. The need will show itself for 
rugs, curtains, cushions 
Repairing broken toys, books, boxes, etc. 
Taking responsibility for the cleaning ané 
arranging of cupboards, some desk, cas¢, 
or a part of classroom—a real cleaning 
activity 


M 
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— Animals Which Are in the Child’s Environment 
Planning an animal exhibit 
an A toy circus might be arranged, putting all 
e toys on floats and having a parade 
— Animals might be labeled 
cain Placards, banners and pennants might be 
kin- put up to stimulate reading, as 
ig in I am a cat. 
| I do not have nine tails. 
I have but one tail. 
Quack, quack, 
oning I think it will rain 
I have my rubbers on. 
Have you? 
_— Giving an animal puppet show 
edine Playing games and dramatizing animals: 
from Neighborhood 
. oup Visiting the neighborhood 
gr The children observe and learn names of 
streets to and from places, location of 
parks, car lines, public buildings, directions 
to city, to beach, ete. They note distances 
oF Telephone lines, water mains are observed 
j Crossings with signs are counted 
City or neighborhood may be constructed on 
floor 
Making reading units out of experiences on 
these trips. 
Safety and Transportation , 
a sate Making a train of cars from boxes with ham- 
ii mers and nails 
Making toy carts Poe 
d Bringing wagons, bicycles, kiddie cars, etc., to 
school 
od Decorating them and arranging a parade, 
wa especially as a part of a fiesta or school 
program 
ali Making costumes, caps, banners for such a 
parade: 
“Good Roads” 
“Clean Streets” 
“Safety 
“Automobile Show’ 
ide; with Playing games: 
Tag 
nade of 2 Cat and Rat ‘ 
Hide and See 
ided into Button, Button 
Follow the Leader 
London Bridge 
r itself for Beanbags 


Musical Games 
Sense games 
Holidays and Special Days 
Visiting the Children’s Hospital 
Planting bulbs 
Giving real sales for raising funds 
Cookie sale 


KeS, etc. 

bning and 
Hesk, case; 
1 cleaning 
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Vegetable sale 
Grade II 


Workers Who Help Us 
Studying the janitor’s work 
Learn the janitor’s name (Mr........ ) 
Assume simple work for a week to help the 
janitor 
Foods 
Finding out the sources of food by making 
real excursions to a market, an ice plant, a 
poultry yard, a bakery 
Making books of trip with illustrations drawn, 
cut from papers or snapshots. 


Factories 
Studying buildings 

Some are factories. Have we any in our 
city? Yes—moving pictures, salt, brick, 
newspaper, clothing, glass factories, and 
paper mills. 

These are traced by their advertisements in 
the papers 

Samples of products are secured 

Fathers who work are interviewed 

Books are made 

What is shipped away from here? 

What is shipped to us? 

Making bricks for a miniature house 


Comfort and Health 
Cleaning up 
Painting furniture 
Cleaning floors 
Washing doll clothes 
Having a real cleaning of cupboards, desks, 
cases 
Yard cleaning 
Visiting a laundry 
Describing kinds of things on laundry lists 
Making out play lists 
Cutting garments 
Making scrapbook of garments 
Finding out about the firemen and their work 
Drawing a gas tank as a bit of skyline 
Oil derricks 
Fire department 
Finding out about electricity 
Making a list of various motor machines 
from advertisements and catalogues 
Making a chart of electric appliances; flat- 
iron, cooker, . toaster, vacuum cleaner 
Cooking some real dish for a luncheon 
Making a garden and being responsible for a 
part 
Making health rules about 
Cleanliness 
Use of water 
Use of light 
(Continued on Page 64) 


Teaching the Foreign Born 
Child to Read 


By MADELINE M. VEVERKA, Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, Los Angeles, California 


HE little child without the English lan- 


@ ® guage is a little child still. He responds 
a ‘N to all the appeals to which the English 
(bx4)| speaking children respond. In him are 


SC] found all the characteristics of impulse, 
activity, love of play, and love of construction. 
He has a language, too, quite as good as is that 
of any other child, because it is adequate to his 
needs. This is his mother tongue no less than 
is the English of the American child. So he 
should not be regarded as handicapped. He 
must be recognized rather as a child attempting 
a maximum or extra unit of oral work. Lan- 
guage is to be his tool and while he is acquiring 
his oral English, the other language arts are 
deferred. 

English speaking children have had nearly five 
years of training and experience in language when 
they enter kindergarten. They have heard Eng- 
lish of some kind spoken, and they have prac- 
ticed the speaking of it, and yet how woefully 
meager is their mother tongue. Nods, shakes of 
the head and a timid ‘“‘no,” “‘yes,” or ‘“‘can’t,” 
are often all the contribution we get from them 
toward a conversation. Teachers cannot be too 
sympathetic, gentle and patient with the non- 
English children. If one has learned a second 
language he may understand how fraught with 
struggle such a process is. Such adults will 
appreciate how necessary it is that a child hear 
much of a language, that he listen long and care- 
fully. The new vernacular must bombard his 
ears many times before a feeling of familiarity 
grows up or before he has the courage to volun- 
teer some of these new sounds or words even in 
a play way. He experiments at first and later 
real needs may arise to force the language out. 
His own native tongue is always the line of least 
resistance, but having a need for language and 
having meanings for one set of oral symbols 
already, and, too, being older now he will ac- 
complish the task in a shorter time. 

Some sounds are identical with those of his 
native tongue. The coordination for those is 
already established. Some sounds or combina- 
tions of sounds do not occur and he must form 
new vocal habits. This means entirely new 
bonds. In the meantime he mispronounces his 

words and disarranges their sequences. What of 


translating the English into the language he 

ows or vice versa?. This may not be done. 
The psychology of peoples differs. Our national 
life as well as our personal life is recorded in our 
vocabulary. No two nations have identical ex- 
periences, so the languages cannot parallel. 
There are many untranslatable idioms in every 
language. Languages are rich, expressive or 
meager. Idioms give shades of meaning and 
individuality. Often the idiom is the most tell- 
ing part of a sentence or discussion. With an 
adult who has a large vocabulary in one language 
and a language need to urge him on, there is 
possibility of his translating the idea if not the 
exact words. But even here it is better to have 
learned to think in the new language from the 
beginning. A little child may not translate. He 
must acquire his new tongue as he did his first. 
It must be a mother or a “‘teacher tongue’’ to 
him. He must think in it from the beginning. 
He must feel in it. There must be a direct line 
from the idea to the expression of the idea, not 
by way of Italian or Russian, but apart and 
afar from them. 

Rhymes are a great help in this language 
training. These he imitates at first. He will 
learn rhymes long before he knows the meaning 
of every word. By saying them he will be 
learning to pronounce words in phrases. A 
child who repeats correctly “There was an old 
woman who lived in a shoe” will be less likely to 
read incorrectly from his book. The picture has 
the same service here as for the English speaking 
child. The language game, story, story playing, 
all become his too, only more slowly since they 
must be delayed until he understands and speaks. 
He learned his first mother tongue at his mother’s 
knee. He must. now learn his second mothe 
tongue at his teacher’s knee. 

Since there are many thousand words in every 
language and some are more necessary thal 
others, some more intimate, more fundamental, 
more universal, and some more useful in a situa 
tion than others, then obviously a list of first 
words to be learned is necessary. In selecting 
words for such a list, we are careful to choose 
those which have the greatest chance of beinf 
learned. They must be the first to be needel 
by the child. They must have a chance of mu¢! 
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repetition. They are words;for common experi- 
ence shared by all children. The teacher will 
study the following oral vocabulary with a view 
to creating needs for words in the experiences 0: 
the children. Not only the special class period 
shall be regarded as the time for teaching Eng- 
lish, but every situation throughout the day 
shall be made to yield such results. However in 
our efforts to teach the child English we should 
never rob him of the joy of his work and play 
or make him feel his limitation. 

The organization of classes is a great factor 
in the teaching of non-English groups. For pur- 
poses of language only shall the non-English 
child be grouped apart from the English speak- 
ing children. This is done that more intensive 
training in English may be given on the one 
hand and that the time of English speaking 
children may not be wasted on the other hand. 

It is aimed that the 90 words marked “a” 
shall be among the very first ones used: 20 
marked ‘‘b” will follow and the remaining ones 
will be attempted as needed: 
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a 
a-am a-are a-apple a-apron 
aunt b-automobile b-accident —b-against 
b-and 
b 
bad bears bricks b-banana 
a-bread basket bake b-beans 
a-box a-baby a-brother a-big 
a-boy a-bird blue b-because 
blouse brown b-bed blanket 
bowl b-buy b-blocks b-book 
a-ball baker bank b-bell 
beach b-behind bottom by 
beat burn b-bite 
a-cat a-can a-cap collar 
ceiling cousin color a-clean 
b-comb cloth a-chalk crayola 
curtain a-coat b-come a-chair 
b-cake cocoa a-candy b-cut 
cook cost cream b-clay 
a-clock b-children _c-clouds change 
close carpenter b-car tracks corner 
cross church b-city b-cold 
chicken a-cry a-cOW chimney 
b-careful careless 
a-dog duck a-drink b-dirty 
dry a-dress a-door b-dime 
a-doll dish drive b-dollar 
doctor delivery a-do b-desk 
e 
a-eat a-egg a-eyes a-ears 
easy engine 
a-father b-fat a-fingers a-floor 
fence fly a-feet fork 
b-flowers fruit flour b-factory 
a-fire fast find b-found 
b-flag fog fox fare 
a-girl grand- grand- b-goat 
mother father 


b-good a-go 
garage b-game 
grocer a-get 
b-goodbye 
b-his b-has 
a-he a-horse 
a-hat a-house 
a-home hurry 
b-hammer b-hot 
b-hen 
i 
a-is a-I 
a-in b-ink 
into 
J 
b-job Jack 
k 
knob key 
kite 
a-little b-late 
lock lady 
lumber laundry 
leaf b-live 
laugh 
m 
b-meat b-more 
mailman mud 
a-my b-me 
a-milk a-mouth 
n 
b-nose b-new 
b-nurse a-no 
newspaper nut 
b-our b-open 
b-out ocean 
b-office 
p 
b-please pancake 
paint b-penny 
a-pencil b-picture 
pound pickle 
a-pig pigeon 
pillow b-potatoes 
r 
a-run b-rabbit 
rug recess 
rough rain 
ride b-read 
s 
Santa Claus straw 
b-sleep a-see 
b-sing squirrel 
a-stand a-shoes 
short stone 
saw a-street 
slow b-Sunday 
b-sidewalk soft 
b-sky b-sew 
spoon b-soup 
t 
a-teeth the 
tall a-towel 
b-trousers b-trees 
time tried 
b-top b-throw 
b-to b-table 


b-garden grew 
b-ground gloves 
b-give gravel 
goose a-grass 
her help 
a-hands a-hair 
how much b-high 
hard haul 
hold a-have 
a-it ice 
iron inside 
a-jJump janitor 
b-knife b-keep 
long lace 
b-lunch lazy 
law letters 
a-like b-look 
march b-money 
b-monkey a-man 
a-mother a-make 
muddy a-made 
b-nickel nails 
a-not b-name 
a-on orange 
overalls b-old 
pay b-park 
a-policeman _ partners 
a-playground a-paper 
b-principal plate 
pretty b-party 
rubbers b-room 
b-rope race 
b-river runs 
a-red roof 
shop a-sister 
a-she sick 
a-soap a-sit 
a-stockings 
a-school skirt 
street car speed 
swim stay 
b-sell b-sun 
strong b-shut 
they take 
b-tooth-brush tie 
b-teach b-toys 
truck traffic 
through _b-this 


a-thank you b-telephone 
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u 
uncle under uniform b-up 
b-umbrella 
vegetables vase 
b-was a-women wolf a-wash 
we b-work b-white b-water 
wet a-window wall went 
b-walk write wait wages 
whistle well b-wagon b-warm” 
wind with woods what 
y 
a-you a-yes 


A supplementary vocabulary of one hundred 
words suggested by Los Angeles teachers of non- 
English children after experimenting with Vocab- 
ulary I in their class rooms. 

a 


after airplane all answer 
any ask at 
back bad beads bear 
beautiful before behind black 
blow board boat 
care 
dark dear die does 
draw down 
f 
fall family for few 
five far from 
gold green 
h . 
happy hear here hill 
i 
if 
just 
kind 
] 
low large learn leave 
light lie let live 
love 
m . 
many may meet morning 
mountain music must 
n 
need never night now 
of off one over 
p 
pass - play put 
r 
record right room 
side sleep some speak 
string saw scissors see 
t 
these three train two 


u 
until up us 
very victrola 
Ww 
want watch water were 
where who why 
y 
yellow yard 


There are certain helpful language experiences 
which we may give the non-English speaking child 
in kindergarten and first grade. These will lead 
directly toward his mastery of speech and begin- 
ning simple reading. Among these are: 

Saying greetings, yes, no, teacher’s name. 

Repeating short verses. 

Playing games, as Follow the Leader. 

Naming toys and objects in games. 

Asking for toys, materials and books he wants. 

Answering a question involving good sentence 

construction and correct words. 

Experience in use of words from vocabularies 
listed. 

Opportunity to use in conversation and games 
a list of 90 words from the first vocabulary. 

Naming the, equipment and suppliesas he uses 
these; also parts of body, clothing, foods, etc. 

Freedom from self-consciousness in attempting 
to speak English. 

Learning lines of songs, slogans, conundrums, 
and simple stories. 

Our language outcomes, following this method 
with the foreign born child should include: 

An evident desire to speak in English. 

Ability to use a group of words in small lan- 
guage units as— 

I see a baby 

I can run 

I have a big flag 
This is my cap. 

Ability to use “b” group of words in janguage 

units involving a relationship idea as— 
The box is on the table 
My hat is in the house 
I came with my mother 
He writes with his pencil 
Ability to answer in sentences within the range 
of this vocabulary. 
Ability to repeat simple rhymes. 
A disposition to attempt telling of an incident. 
Ability to understand and skill to speak Eng- 
lish necessary for the beginning of primer reading. 
attitude toward and appreciation of 
oks. 
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Story Writing in the 
First Grade 


By Myra E. FOSTER 


UR writing program from the opening 
of school to the Christmas holidays had 
been planned to build up for the chil- 

xs) dren a background of technic, vo- 

is"v'*| cabulary, sentence construction and 
simple composition to serve as a foundation for 
independent self-expression through the writ- 
ten word. The children had been given ample 
opportunity to write on 
the board. They had 
learned to write words 
and to combine them in- 
to sentences. The class, 
as a group, had devel- 
oped short written com- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Miss Foster’s teaching 
of handwriting by a method of natural de- 
velopment which is attracting much atten- 
tion in the public schools of New Haven, 
Connecticut, shows its results in the creative 
work which she presents in the accompany- 


who had demonstrated their ability along that 
particular line. The helpers were named, and 
if any child at the blackboard had difficulty he 
was privileged to go to one of them and ask for 
assistance. The children were not to force 
their help upon anyone or to do his work for 
him. They constituted merely an advisory 
committee; they were not monitors. We do 
not believe in a monitor 
system where one child 
“bosses” a group. We 
liked our advisory com- 
mittee far better and 
used it on every possible 
occasion. 


positions on subjects of | ing article. After school 
gener al and special First Grade children, after one term, ex- re-opened in January 
interest such as “The press themselves in beginning composition, we felt that the children 
Fire-drill” or “Colum- which shows that writing may be a work- were ready to start 


bus.” By means of the 
schoolroom newspaper 
they had acquired skill 
in selecting subjects for 
oral discussion and in expressing their ideas in 
simple, direct language. 

The newspaper items had been sometimes 
written, sometimes printed on the news- 
paper chart. The children had before them 
constantly, in script or print, words which 
they used in ordinary conversation. Before 
long we found that when the newspaper items 
or other words were printed a few of the chil- 
dren were able to write from print. They 
made the transition without apparent effort, 
and certainly without any special instruction. 
This ability was due, largely, we believe, to the 
care with which the subject matter for the writ- 
ing exercises had been chosen and correlated 
with reading and language. 

Not all the children were able to make the 
transition from script to print without help, 
and here again was an opportunity to foster a 
spirit of cooperation. The children who could 
write from print were proud of their ability. 
The children who could not were anxious to win 
some credit and attention for themselves by 
trying. Instead of having the teacher help the 
slow pupils, that task was deputed to the group 


seven year old child. 


ing tool of education for even the six or 


writing as individuals 
rather than as a group, 
but Mr. Houston had in- 
sisted that, in so far as 
was possible, that phase of the writing should 
be a spontaneous expression on the part of the 
children. If we had built well, if we had 
created the right atmosphere at the proper 
moment and under the proper impulse, the chil- 
dren would blossom into self-expression natur- 
ally. His theory was proved sound in a rather 
amusing and certainly interesting fashion. 

One little boy in our class had been in sad 
need of glasses for some time. His mother 
finally admitted her reluctance was due to the 
fact that she was afraid they would make him 
look ridiculous. The child himself had grown 
acutely sensitive on the subject. The mother 
was finally persuaded that, looks or no looks, 
the child must have glasses. One morning, 
when the teacher went into the dressing room 
after the opening of school, there, gleaming in 
the darkest corner, she spied a huge pair of owl- 
eyes all but obliterating an utterly miserable 
small boy. He was finally coaxed to come into 
the room. The teacher had no idea of what the 
children’s reaction would be. She knew they 
would not laugh, but even she was quite unpre- 
pared for what actually happened. The class 
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took one long look. Then Harriet, the ever- 
tactful, burst forth, “Spell glasses for me quick, 
Miss Foster; I just thought of something.” She 
fled to the board and wrote “Leo got glasses. 
He looks nice.” 

Here was a new game. The other children 
wanted to write about Leo too. Each had an 
idea of his own. The hero of the occasion 
preened himself. In the twinkling of an eye the 
possession of glasses had become an asset rather 
than a liability. He removed the now-precious 
spectacles every other minute to polish them 
and finally settled himself to work, entirely at 
peace with himself and the world. 

The interest in the new type of writing out- 
lived the interest in Leo. The children saw 
possibilities and from Leo they turned to them- 
selves and each other. They demanded words, 
words, and still more words to be spelled, writ- 
ten, or printed. And now it seems necessary to 
say something about the place of spelling and 
phonics in our method. 


EARLY in the term the children had been 
introduced to the names of the letters. After 
the introduction we had what amounted to 
nothing less than an epidemic of spelling. The 
children wanted to spell every word that was 
written or printed on the board. When they 
met an unfamiliar word in their reading books 
they delighted in spelling it for their teacher. 
As the children had learned the forms of the 
‘etters before they had learned the names, when 
they came to write, this association of name and 
form coupled with the ability to translate print 
to script enabled them to use the reading charts, 
reading books, old editions of our newspaper 
and any printed or written material the room 
afforded, as sources of information. To sup- 
plement these sources we also made, as need 
arose, what we called “dictionary charts.” 
These were lists of related words under various 
headings as “We wear’’—shoes, a hat, a coat, 
ete., or “My family”—father, mother, etc. We 
also made lists for special occasions as 
“Memorial Day,” or “The Circus.” 

If the children could not find the word they 
wanted in any of these sources then, as a last 
resort, they could ask to have it spelled for them 
and it was seldom the teacher could not find 
time to spell a word, even when it might have 
been inconvenient to stop to write or print it. 
If she did happen to be too busy the children did 
not try to guess. They simply left a space and 


wrote on, leaving the gaps to be filled in when 
she was at leisure. 

We do not mean to suggest that we used no 
phonics in teaching our children to write. 


The 


sounds of the letters proved an invaluable aid 
in giving a clue to the identity or spelling of a 
word. But we did not use phonics to the extent 
they are used in some systems. Instead of de- 
pending solely on memory for their writing 
vocabulary we stressed the ability on the part 
of the children to search out from the sources 
at hand the material they needed. Asa group, 
however, they developed a remarkable aptitude 
for spelling and absorbed a thorough knowledge 
of phonetic sounds and their symbols. Instead 
of serving as sources of writing ability, we 
found spelling and phonics two of the most 
valuable by-products of the intense reading and 
writing enthusiasm. They came out of the 
reading and writing, however, rather than en- 
tering into them. 


WHEN the children’s first enthusiasm for 
the new “story writing’ had been satisfied we 
were ready for our next step. No limits had 
been placed on the board work. Models had 
been set before the children and they had been 
encouraged to write. They had learned to write 
easily and well, but now their writing began to 
show the need of a certain refining and leveling. 
Definite instruction was needed on the exact re- 
lationship in the height of the letters, emphasis 
must be placed upon legibility, slant spacing, 
and letter forms. To provide for this we ruled 
our boards with lines four inches apart. We 
used a white lumberman’s crayon for this lin- 
ing. It did not injure the boards, as it rubbed 
out completely in about a week, and yet, for that 
space of time, it remained quite distinct enough 
for our purpose. 

After the boards were lined we discussed 
with the children the placing of certain letters 
such as g, f, p, etc., with relation to the line, the 
“tails” below, the height of the capital, the two 
space letter in relation to the one space letter, 
spacing between words for legibility, and im- 
proved letter forms and slant. 

Before we introduced paper and pencil, our 
final step, we tried to provide a motive for their 
use. Mother’s Day illustrates one type of ap- 
peal. Each child must learn to use paper and 
pencil in order to write a real letter to his 
mother for Mother’s Day. 

There are three points to stress in introduc- 
ing paper and pencil. First, the placing of the 
paper on the desk. The paper should be tilted 
so that the fore-arm is at right angles to the 
lines on the paper. Second, the pencil. The 
pencil should be held in such a way that the end 
of the fingers is about an inch above the point 
of the pencil. Third, the children should sit 
erect in their seats and write in a smooth, con- 
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tinuous rhythm across the paper without finger 
movement and without jerking or stopping. 
For the first paper work it is well to use paper 
ruled in one inch spaces, as the rhythm is better 
if the writing is kept in the beginning on a 
fairly large scale. 

The best way to impress these points is to 
actually demonstrate each one. There are al- 
ways one or two children in a group who seem 
to assume a correct writing position naturally. 
We had one little lad, Robert, who proved an 
unusually apt pupil, so he was asked to help the 
teacher demonstrate for the class. He hap- 
pened to be sitting in a chair at the work table, 
and after watching him for a moment one boy 
remarked, “He’s so good, I guess that’s a magic 
chair.” 

That was an idea. Anyone who had diffi- 
culty in class was allowed, during the free 
period, to watch Robert at the table. Then he, 
himself, might sit in the “magic chair” and try. 
Of course, since the chair was magic, he couldn’t 
fail to do just right. The children liked the 
idea and Robert and the “magic chair’ were 
kept busy for several weeks. 


IN all our work we tried to provide for the 
needs of each group of our children. When we 
began to use paper and pencil we found the same 
marked differences which had characterized 
our class throughout the year. Some of the 
children grasped the idea quickly and needed 
little or no drill. Some were slow and awk- 
ward. Our problem was to keep the quick 
group busy while the slow group drilled. Here 
are some suggestions. 

Children who had mastered pencil-holding 
were allowed to compose a sample daily item for 
the newspaper. The best item was chosen and 
the child copied it on paper of our newspaper 
size. 

We correlated our writing with silent read- 
ing. The children in one group were using 
supplementary readers. They were in the 
habit of reading a chapter to themselves; then 
sometime during the day, they brought the book 
to the teacher and either read the chapter or 
answered questions orally. Now, each child 
who could write received a written reading as- 
signment with a list of three or four questions 
to answer in writing. _The child had to read 
the chapter, compose the answer, and find in the 
print how to spell the words he wanted and 
could not remember. The children who were 
equal to it loved that exercise. 


This work was found possible of combining 
with drawing. Each child received a printed 
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slip as follows. These children, by the way, 
had just been to the circus. 

We are going to draw a circus parade. 

Draw the road. 

Draw three elephants like the picture on the 
board. 

A man is driving them. 

Draw two camels like the picture. 

A horse is pulling a cage. 

In the cage is a lion. 

At the end of the parade is a clown. 

Now turn over vour paper and write a story 
about your picture. 

Here is a typical story which our Beatrice 
wrote. 


“This is a circus parade. The clown is good 


but I don’t like the lion. He looks funny.” 
Evelyn wrote: 
“T went to the circus. I liked it. But my 


brother was afraid.” 

You see most of the words in the stories were 
on the printed slip of directions. The “fillers- 
in” were common words with which the chil- 
dren were familiar. And note that Beatrice 
did not fail to introduce her pet apostrophe. 


ONE of the most amazing and interesting 
features of teaching little children is their 
capacity for doing anything they can be en- 
couraged to want todo. After all, the secret of 
dealing successfully with little children is 
simply a matter of interest. If the teacher is 
interested in the children and in what they are 
doing, the children in a like measure are in- 
terested in doing the job well because her at- 
titude gives it an added importance in their 
eyes. And the only way for us as teachers to 
hold our interest is to share our ideas with each 
other. 

We hope you have found something of value, 
some helpful suggestions, for your own use in 
these articles. But do not think we have laid 
down a hard and fast program for teaching 
first grade writing. I doubt if any two teach- 
ers using this method have approached their 
handwriting in exactly the same way. We 
have all been merely working along the same 
general lines, trying to fit our work to the par- 
ticular needs and limitations of our particular 
group of children, keeping a likeness only in the 
fact that all the work has been progressively 
leading up to the same goal. Conditions and 
children vary too widely to lay down an exact 
law and way you shall do thus and so at just 
such a time. That is neither practical or 
sensible. So I have not given a definite pro- 
gram, simply told our experience in the hope 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Course in Nature Study 


First, Second and Third Grades 
By PERNA M. STINE, State Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota 


a— HE third grade child has developed a very 
PiS<| definite interest in his community. He 
‘S| knows more than the second and first 
a’ | grade pupil about his immediate neigh- 
'2*&}| borhood, the environs of his town, his 
local roads, woods, farming sections and public 
parks. He not only has established orientation 
in his locality but through self initiated trips, 
excursions, errands, and other contacts has truly 
identified himself with his particular spot of 
homeland. This localizing of childhood results 
in many nature projects in which groups invent 
and carry on outdoor play. The backyard, barn, 
cave, nutting grove, brook, and woodlot are the 
settings for thrilling child dramas, supplying as 
they do the materials for countless constructive 
plans. The school nature period may be made 
fruitful by using these outdoor interests in the 
teaching as well as giving the class an opportunity 
to organize nature projects in which seeing, touch- 
ing, analyzing and recording are carried on 
against a background of doing. 


FALL 
Third Grade Topics: 
Flowers. 
Cultivated—An exhibit of flowers such 
as zinnia, dahlia, sweet peas, asters, 
nasturtiums, California poppies, cosmos. 
Learn names of common ones. Plan for 
spring planting of nasturtiums. 

2. Wild—Find out what wild flowers need 
protection from people who are thought- 
less as to the picking of flowers. 

Vegetables. 

Have a vegetable fair to review names of 
vegetables and to interest children in rais- 
ing these plants and in using them for 
food. 

Weeds 

Learn to name the common weeds of the 

garden by seeds and leaf. 
Trees 

1. Shade trees 

Review trees already known and take up 
nut trees of the section as hickory, wal- 
nut, beech. 

2. Fruit trees 
Include an exhibit of fruits at the fair 

mentioned above. Learn varieties of 
pears, apples, peaches and plums. 


Birds 
Identify birds still with us. Swallow, black- 
bird, crow, bluejay, woodpecker, meadow- 
lark, ete. 
Insects 
Study cicada (commonly called locust,) and 


grasshopper. 
Animals 


Toads 
Method: 
Flowers 


1. Cultivated. 


Interest children in a flower show as a 
means of reviewing names of the com- 
mon flowers. Teach pupils how to se- 
lect the blossoms, also the proper ar- 
rangement of plants for an exhibit. 
Preparation of the exhibits will require 
the making and arranging of labels, 
thus emphasizing the name of the 
flower. A list of all exhibits may be 
placed on the bulletin board as another 
means of reviewing names. After the 
judges have made their decisions the 
teacher may develop some such problems 
as: How are these plants grown? 
Which ones were started from seeds 
planted outside? Which ones were 
transplanted from boxes indoors? Bring 
out the main points for the growing of 
each, as; time of planting, preparation 
of soil, and caring for plants. Encour- 
age pupils to decide upon the raising of 
at least one flower next year. The 
teacher needs to guide in this decision 
so that no one selects a plant that is 
not easily grown. Success is very im- 
portant at this period of children’s work. 
Plant bulbs outside for spring bloom- 
ing. 


2. Wild 


Make a survey of the community to find 
what wild flowers need protection. The 


work started in the fall and carried over 
to the spring may show that certain 
wild flowers are decreasing in number 
to the extent that they need to be grown 
in cultivated plots. The starting of a 
wild flower garden on the school grounds 
may be a natural result of this survey. 


= 


Make the work such that it can be 
followed up by later grades. 
Vegetables 

(a) Use the vegetable fair project in much 
the same way as suggested for the culti- 
vated flowers. Again the growing of 
plants, this time vegetable, is to be an 
outgrowth of this project. 

(b) Some’ of the points to be emphasized 
are: Which vegetables are desirable food? 
How long does it take to raise each 
variety? What should be known in order 
to grow these vegetables? 

Trees. 

1. Roadside Trees 

(a) Review the names of trees studied in 

earlier grades by the use of leaf, fruit 

and shape of tree. Have as much work 

in the field as possible. Press and 

mount specimens of leaf, twig and fruit 

of the more common trees readily iden- 

tified by the children. Select the leaves 

i. for mounting carefully, making sure that 
‘ the ones selected are typical. 


% (b) Study the nut-bearing trees most 
e common in the community. Bring in 
S, twigs, leaves and fruit of these local nut 
1e trees for indoor study. Outdoor study 
De of at least one of these trees should be 
er planned for the first lesson. Some of 
he the common trees such as hickory, wal- 
he nut, and beech, may be found in many 
ms communities. Study the following 
n? points: Shape of tree, branching, color 
sds and surface of bark, form of leaf, shape, 
ere size and color of nut, use of the nut, 
ing and wood from 

of thetree. Find 

ion out the special 

ur- use or uses of 

x of the wood of 

The tree. 

sion (ce) Collect pic- 
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(d) Plant some 
of the nuts in 
soil and leave 


find all winter to 
The show one im- 
over } portant use of 
tain nuts. 


(e) Learnnames 
of nuts found 
in the grocery 
store. Study 
source of each. 
Correlate with 
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geography. 


2. Fruit Trees. 


Exhibit apples and other fruits with the 
flowers and vegetables at the school 
fair in the fall. Make a list of the 
kinds of apples, their most common uses, 
and caring for the apples. Do the same 
with other fruits that are common. 
Visit a grocery store and learn where 
the apples come from. 

Birds 

(a) Review birds still with us. The fol- 
lowing birds should be well known; 
robin, bluebird, swallow, blackbird, crow, 
bluejay, woodpecker, meadowlark, chick- 
adee, and flicker. Make use of bird 
pictures in review. 

(d) Study migration of birds. 


nsects 

(a) Study the locust. They will be re- 
membered from the summer months. 
From careful observation learn how this 
insect makes a noise and the interesting 
facts about its life history. 

(b) Bring in specimens of grasshoppers 
and note movements, body parts that 
are needed in moving, mouth, and eyes. — 
Show how this insect differs from the 
locust. Collect eggs of the grasshoppers 
in a mason jar partly filled with moist 
soil. Feed the insects and in a few 
weeks the eggs may be found in the soil. 
Keep eggs for spring study. Name 
enemies of grasshoppers. 

Toad. 

(a) Study the toad. Keep one in the 
classroom for a time 
by feeding it worms 
or any kind of living 
insect. The children 
will readily see at 
once why the toad is 
a friend of the gar- 
dener. 

Weather and Sky 

Have children begin 
the observation of 
the weather in the 
early fall. This 
should be continued 
for one month inthe 
winter and spring. 
Thefollowing points 
should be included: 
temperature, wind 
direction, color of 
sky, velocity of 
winds, precipitation, 
kind and amount, 
and general remarks. 
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The Home-Coming 


By WINIFRED E. HOWE 


The Players 

DONALD—A Boy of Today 

DoroTHY—Donald’s Sister 

THE SPIRIT OF LONG AGO—A Tall Child 

PARSON CAPEN—An Older Boy 

PRISCILLA CAPEN, The Parsons’s Wife, An 
Older Girl. 

ELIZABETH BRADSTREET, The Parson’s 
Daughter—A Motherly Girl. 

SIMON’ BRADSTREET, 
Elizabeth’s Husband— 
A Soldierly Boy 


BETTY BRADSTREET— 
A Very Small, Plump 
Child 

THE BRADSTREET 
BABY, named for his 
Father—A Big Doll 

A COMPANY OF 
PURITANS—Boys Who 
are Straight and Can 
March Well 

AN INDIAN—A Dark 
Boy 


Bulletin. 


munity production. 


The Costumes 

ONALD and Dorothy wear their every- 
f} day clothes except that Donald’s knee 
breeches are black and both have white 
tot stockings. In Scene II, the Spirit of 
8] Long Ago gives Dorothy a long, full 
dress of pretty figured goods, white with dainty 
sprays of pink and blue, a white kerchief and 
cuffs, and a close fitting embroidered muslin 
cap. She gives Donald a coat with a fall of 
lace at the neck and wrists and a white satin 
waistcoat. These period clothes are put on 
over their everyday ones. She gives them also 
low shoes with big silvered buckles. 

The Spirit of Long Ago is dressed in the 
costume of the Puritans, a dark gray dress of 
homespun made long and full, a generous apron 
of white linen falling almost to the floor, a large 
kerchief, snowy white, crossed on her breast, 
white cuffs turned back on her long sleeves, and 
a white cap covering her dark hair which is 
drawn back smoothly. Parson Capen and his 
family are dressed in Puritan costume, but.as 
if they were indoors keeping Thanksgiving 
Day. Elizabeth Bradstreet wears a long dress 
of blue calico, cap, and apron. Simon Brad- 


EpDITOR’s NoTE: Miss Howe, who makes 
art a living force in the lives of thousands 
of children through her educational work at 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
wrote “The Home-Coming” to bring the new 
American Wing of the Museum to the at- 


tention of boys and girls in the Children’s 


Through the courtesy of the author. and 
the Metropolitan Museum, we are able to 
offer our readers this story of our history 
in dramatic form for schoolroom and com- 


street wears the uniform of a Colonial soldier. 
Little Betty is amusingly costumed exactly as 
Dorothy is. The doll wears a long baby’s slip 
of ruffled, embroidered muslin with short 
sleeves. Parson Capen and Priscilla will need 
white wigs. The Company of Puritans wear 
black suits, deep collars and cuffs of white, hats 
with tall crowns and wide brims, and low 
square-toed shoes. One of the Company is a 
drummer. The Indian 
wears moccasins, a 
bright blanket, and 
many feathers. 


Stage Directions 


A large and forbid- 
ding door is painted in 
the center of a drop 
curtain or on a screen 
framework which 
stands at the front of 


the stage. Across the 
top are six small insets 
of glass. Below are 


stout wooden panels. 
To the right and left are pillars carved in a 
design of stiff leaves. It has a large black 
latch. 

The floor of the stage is bare. The walls are 
hung with some coarse stuff that will give the 
effect of rough plastering. There is a fireplace 
at the back which may, if necessary, be painted 
on a screen. It has andirons, a crane with 
hanging pots, and a teakettle. Small, diamond 
paned windows are indicated, and an old 
portrait or two are hung on the wall. On one 
side of the room is a staircase. This may be 
arranged by draping wooden boxes or a step- 
ladder. On the other side is an old fashioned 
chest. Other stage furnishings are a wooden 
settle, an old fashioned wooden cradle, a rush 
bottomed chair, a plain table, and a chest of 
drawers upon which are blue and white dishes, 
pewter or tin plates, and a brass candlestick of 
a design. There are exits at right and 
eft. 

Accessory stage furnishings include a very 
large Bible with clasps, a flax wheel, a goose 
quill pen, quaint inkstand and sand sifter, a tall 
clock, and a cat if one can be persuaded to take 
part inthe play. Otherwise a toy cat may bask 
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in front of the fire. 


Scene I 

Twilight of the Day before Thanksgiving 

DONALD: (Holding Dorothy’s hand as the 
two children stand in front of the door) What 
anodd door! Just like the ones Father showed 
us in New England. He said a door like this 
could stand the buffeting of the winds and the 
beating of the rain for two hundred years. 

DoroTtHy: (Clapping her hands softly) 
Let’s play it is as old as that. I never saw it 
here before. Shall we play Puritans here, all 
by ourselves? 

DONALD: Right! Wewill. You andI have 
been having adventures together ever since we 
could walk, Mother says. We’ll go through this 
old door, Dorothy, and find out what there is 
behind it. 

(The children tug at the latch and push 
against the lower panels, but the door does not 
move. Donald raises his fist and knocks loudly 
three times. Rap, rap, rap, the sound is re- 
peated back stage like an echo. A minute 


passes—it seems an hour—then far away they 
hear a light tap, tap, a regular footfall growing 
steadily louder and louder, and at last the grat- 
ing of a heavy key in a keyhole, a sharp click as 
the latch is lifted, and a rasping note as if the 
door were opened a crack. As the door opens 
wide, the children see the Spirit of Long Ago. 
Her candle, held high in one hand, throws a 
flickering ray of light upon the upturned faces 
of Donald and Dorothy.) 

_ THESPIRIT OF LONG AGO: What do you want 
— (Her voice and smile are welcom- 
ing. 

DONALD: We were just saying we should like 
to play Puritan. 

THE SPIRIT OF LONG AGO: Not tonight. Did 
you not know that this is the very night when 
all your forefathers from north and south, and 
from east and west, return here to visit their 
old homes? 

DoroTHY: (So eager that she forgets to be 
afraid) Then we want more than ever to come 
in. 

DONALD: Indeed we do! 

_ THE SPIRIT OF LONG AGo: (After consider- 
ing fora moment) I believe I will let you come - 
in to my party if you will be very quiet. Chil- 
dren of my time were seen, but not heard, you 
know. 

(The stage is darkened for a brief space ex- 
cept for the candle’s light to indicate the vanish- 
ing of nearly two hundred years. This allows 
for the removal of the door. The stage re- 
appears dimly at first, and then as in the light of 
a Colonial kitchen.) 


Scene II 
Parson Capen’s Home in Topsfield, Connecticut 

(Donald and Dorothy are seen running about 
the room on tip-toe, pinching themselves to be 
sure they are not dreaming. They try the chair 
and settle, smooth the cat, and rock the wooden 
cradle. ) 

THE SPIRIT OF LONG AGO: (Watching the 
children and laughing) You funny children! 
Where have you come from? Where did you 
find those strange clothes? Little Betty Brad- 
street, who will be here soon, must find you 
properly dressed. (She kneels in front of the 
chest as Donald and Dorothy peer over her 
shoulder, opens it, and takes out old fashioned 
suits and dresses, hats, and caps, and shoes, 
homespun linens and quilts. The children hold 
the garments up to themselves and carry out the 
pantomime of trying them on. Finally the 
Spirit selects costumes for the children and lays 
away the others.) 


THE SprrIT OF LONG AGO: (Holding out 
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Donald’s buckled shoes, ruffled coat and satin 
waistcoat) For you. A boy of the Colonies 
you will soon become. (On her other arm 1s 
Dorothy’s figured dress and cap.) When you, 
little girl, put on these dainty clothes, you too 
will belong with your forefathers. 

(Donald and Dorothy costume themselves, 
and look at each other in amazement. Gradu- 
ally, feeling the dignity of the dress, they be- 
come more sober. Donald bows, and Dorothy 
drops a curtsey as the two clasp hands and 
dance the minuet. ) 

THE SPIRIT OF LONG AGO: That is surely 
better. Now I must write my Thanksgiving 
proclamation. Bring me the silver inkstand 
from the top of our chest of drawers, and bring 
also the sand shaker to dry the ink. I have 
paper here and a new pen cut from a goose-quill. 

(Both children start to run for the writing 
materials, but it is Donald who brings them, 
because Dorothy trips on the long skirt to which 
she is unaccustomed. They find the Spirit 
seated at the table, her paper spread out before 
her, the candlelight dancing over it. Dipping 
the quill pen in the ink, she writes carefully as 
the children watch her. They read a word or 
a sentence aloud from time to time. Asa page 
is filled the Spirit pours grains of sand over it 
from the shaker. When the writing is finished 
Dorothy, walking slowly, returns the inkstand, 
shaker and pen to the chest of drawers. Wav- 
ing the proclamation with a satisfied flourish, 
the Spirit reads it aloud. ) 

Thanksgiving Proclamation 
* General Court of the Connecticut Colony, 
October 23rd, 1676 

This Court, considering the enlarged good- 
ness of God to His people in this wilderness in 
appearing so gloriously for their help in subdu- 
ing of enemies in so good a measure as He hath 
done, and His mercy in removing sickness from 
the land, in the comfortable and plentiful 
harvest that we have received, and the continu- 
ance of our privileges and liberties, civil and 
ecclesiastical, has been moved to nominate and 
appoint the first day of November to be solemly 
kept a day of Thanksgiving throughout this 
Colony to bless and praise the Lord for His 
great mercy toward us; and with prayers that 
the Lord will help us in our lives and ways to 
walk answerable to His abundant mercies. 

(Folding the sheet neatly and fastening it 
with a wafer, the Spirit claps her hands, and 
instantly before the astonished eyes of the chil- 
dren there enters a small company of Puritan 
men. Two by two, led by one beating upon a 


*This is the first recorded Thanksgiving Proclamation of 
the American people. 


drum, the men march up to the Spirit, then stop 
with military precision. The captain steps for- 
ward and receives the proclamation, the line 
wheels, and before the children can recover 
their breath the procession exits. 

Donald starts to whistle, then looks at his 
clothes and stops. Dorothy still stares at the 
exit. ) 

DOROTHY: They were like the picture in our 
history! 

DONALD: I wonder where they have taken 
the Thanksgiving proclamation. 

(The Spirit smiles and puts her finger to her 
lips. Then she swiftly lights the fire in the 
fireplace and straightens a cushion here, a chair 
there, and sets the table for a meal with house- 
wifely deftness as if guests were expected. She 
motions to the children to seat themselves in the 
dimness of the stairway as if they were hidden 
near the attic. Last, she winds the clock which 
begins to tick loudly.) 

THE SPIRIT OF LONG AGO: Now watch, chil- 
dren. The party will soon begin. 


Scene III 
The Home Coming 

(The children are seated high on the stair- 
case, the Spirit of Long Ago close to them in the 
shadows and pointing toward the entrance on 
the other side of the stage. Distant voices are 
heard offstage. A board creaks. Parson 
Capen enters, looking about as if he were 
dreaming and rubbing the sleep from his eyes. ) 

THE SPIRIT OF LONG Aco: (Speaking softly) 
That is dear old Parson Capen of Topsfield. I 
knew he would come. The one place in the 
world he wants to find is a room just like his old 
kitchen in New England. 

(Parson Capen reaches the center of the 
room and gives a cry of pleasure. He beckons 
toward the entrance. Priscilla Capen, Eliza- 
beth and Simon Bradstreet and Betty enter. 
Elizabeth carries the baby carefully in her 
arms, and Betty holds tightly to her father’s 
coat tals.) 

THE SPIRIT OF LONG AGO: Here come Pris- 
cilla, Parson Capen’s wife, and Elizabeth, his 
daughter, with her husband, Simon Bradstreet. 
There are the Bradstreet children, Betty, and 
Simon, the baby. They have all come home to 
keep Thanksgiving. 

(Parson Capen seats himself beside the wide 
brick fireplace and stretches out his hands to 
its welcome heat. His daughter, knowing his 


wants, brings him from a chest of drawers a 

large Bible of leather with heavy clasps, and he 

soon is absorbed in reading by the flickering 
(Continued on Page 61) 


THE GINGERBREAD LADY 


English version by LORRAINE d’O. WARNER French Folk-song 
* From A Kindergarten Book of Folk-Songs Arranged by J. B. WEKERLIN 
Fast 


Once therelivd a_ gin-ger-bread la - dy, In a house of but -ter so sweet; 
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All the walls were lay- er-cake love - ly, Cook - ies crum- bled un-der her feet. 
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Artists Every Child 


Should Know 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, R. A.—1802—1873 


"JHE three little boys of the Landseer 
4%| household in old London were taught to 
4) draw almost before they knew their 
Seg letters. With a grandfather who was a 
S'S] skilful gold and silversmith, a father who 
was not only an engraver to the King but a 
writer and lecturer upon art and archaeology, 
and a beautiful mother whose portrait was 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds it was taken for 
granted that Thomas, Charles and Edwin should 
study art. Just as soon as they could hold 
pencils with steadiness the little Landseers were 
encouraged and taught to draw from life; the 
pet rabbits in their garden, the pigeons in the 
stable eaves, their dogs, always very much a 
part of the family, sheep, goats, donkeys, cattle 
and pigs. Scissors for cutting out pictures were 
forbidden in the Landseer home. If the boys 
wanted pictures they had to create them. This 
helped the children to learn the process of etch- 
ing when they were very young. 

John Landseer guided his boys carefully. He 
soon discovered that Thomas had a rare talent 
with the engraver’s burin, and planned to teach 
him all that he had learned from his own experi- 
ence in the profession. He decided that Edwin 
should be trained to study the life and character 
of animals. We find a record of Mr. Landseer’s 
conversation with a friend near Hampstead 
Heath, where the children were encouraged to 
go with their sketchbooks. 

“One day when I had accompanied them, 
Edwin stopped by this stile to admire some 
sheep and cows which were quietly grazing. At 
his request, I lifted him over, and finding a scrap 
of paper and a pencil in my pocket I made him 
sketch a cow. He was very young indeed then, 
—not more than six or seven years old. After 
this we came on several occasions, and as he 
grew older this was one of his favorite spots for 
sketching. He would start off alone, or with 
John or Charles, and remain until I fetched him 
in the afternoon. I would then criticize his 
work, and make him correct defects before we 
left the spot. Sometimes he would sketch in 
one field, sometimes in the other, but generally 
in the one beyond the old oak we see there, as 
it was more pleasant and sunny.” 

Almost every place where animals were to be 
seen was visited by Master Edwin. In imagina- 


tion we may watch him spending hours sketch- 
ing the wild beasts in the menagerie at Exeter 
Change. Edwin produced an etching of a lion 
and a tiger when he was but seven; and a plate 
showing heads of a donkey, three sheep and a 
boar with two donkeys the following year. At 
this time the Elgin Marbles had not yet found 
a home in the British Museum but were: kept 
at Burlington House not far from Foley Street, 
where the Landseers lived in a community of 
painters and sculptors. The Landseer boys vis- 
ited them often. 

In 1810 Edwin became especially interested in 
dogs and learned to draw pointers, mastiffs, 
spaniels and bulldogs, giving each its character- 
istic expression. He worked incessantly, always 
painting from life, which perhaps accounts for 
the truth expressed in his pictures and his ac- 
curate reproduction of texture in the hair, skin, 
feathers and fur of animals. He learned to draw 
in pencil, chalk, ink and sepia and combined 
them with perfect mastery. He could, etch 
fluently, paint in oils and developed unusual skill 
in composition. 

In 1815 the Landseer boys entered the studio 
of Haydon who took a decided interest in his 
talented pupil and bade him dissect animals to 
acquire a knowledge of their construction, and 
produce anatomy studies. The first public ap- 
pearance of the painter took place also in 1815. 
In the Catalogue of the Royal Academy Exhibit 
for that year we find this entry, ‘“Master Edwin 
Landseer, 13; 33 Foley St. ‘Portrait of A Mule.’ 
‘Portrait of a Pointer Bitch and Puppy.’ ” 

In 1817 Landseer became a student of the Royal 
Academy, although already famous for his genius 
in painting animals. Fuseli, the curator of the 
Academy, was much pleased with the industry of 
the fair-haired lad and would often look around 
for him asking, ‘Where is my little dog boy?” 

When he was twenty-two Landseer accompan- 
ied his friend and fellow student, Charles Rodert 
Leslie, on a visit to Scotland where the two 
young artists had the honor of staying with Sir 
Walter Scott at Abbotsford. Here he drew the 
author’s dogs and had his first glimpse of the 
deer forests of Scotland. The inspiration of this 
trip seemed to give Landseer additional power 
and resulted in a life-long interest in deer, but 
he preferred to hunt them with a sketchbook. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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PIPER AND A PAIR OF NUTCRACKERS, Sir Edwin Landseer 
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Landscape Composition on 
the Blackboard 


By DOROTHY RAPELYE 


HILDREN’S first blackboard drawing 

based on geometric forms, the square, 
| circle, ellipse, oblong, and triangle, de- 

+ velops naturally into primitive illustra- 
|°3%2| tion utilizing these forms as a means of 
teaching the elements of composition. Such 
forms as the barnyard fowls, rabbits, trees of 
various common outlines, barns, houses or any 
building of familiar shape may be taught as the 
development of a basic 
mathematical figure 
and easily reproduced in 
the child’s first sketch- 
ing. Although this 
analysis of form should 
never be so formal as 
to influence children’s 
spontaneity of expres- 
sion with pencil or 
crayon, it is a means of 
guiding “scribbling ” 
into more definite out- 
lines and giving the beginning artist an intel- 
ligent background for his drawing. 

A good deal of practice in drawing these units 
both on the blackboard and on large sized paper 
should precede the attempt to combine them in 
an illustration. The children may be shown 
simple pictures, particularly those in color, 
their subjects childlike and made up if possible 
of the life forms they have learned to draw. 
Select pictures that have very little detail but 
which express the rules of composition, and ask 
the children to point out their figures, count, 
describe, and compare them with their own 
drawings. 

This picture study leads to the elements of 
composition which are illustrated on the accom- 
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NoTE: This department is open to any 
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the value of some form of educational 
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American Childhood, 
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panying page. Even quite young children may 
be led to remember and follow these rules in 
combining the forms they have learned to draw. 
Simply stated, they are as follows: 

A picture should be oblong in shape, not 
square. 3 

Never divide a picture into equal or nearly 
equal spaces. The reason for this is that un- 
equal spaces are always more pleasing. . Allow 
more space for sky than 
for the foreground or 
vice versa. 

Avoid a line which 
starts and ends in a 
corner, thus producing 
an even division. 

Avoid placing the 
center of interest in the 
center of the picture if 
possible. Look for its 
position in pictures you 


ave. 

Do not put much detail in pictures. Keep it 
one of simple mass. 

Objects in the foreground are always largest. 
They become smaller and lighter in value when 
in distance. Mountains in the distance appear 
smaller and much lighter color than those 
nearer. 

Animals should be drawn carefully in pro- 
portion to the other elements in the picture. 

Keep them in the foreground and group them 
when possible. 

When drawing animals based on circles, try 
placing the head circle at different places on 
large circles. This gives a different pose. 

When using trees in a landscape, group them. 
Do not make them all the same size. 
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LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION ON THE BLACKBOARD 


Designs by Dorothy Rapelye 
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FOR THE NOVEMBER BLACKBOARD Designs by G. Eleanor Shaw 
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Winnie-the-Pooh Goes Visiting 


By A. A. 


s>>11R Edward Bear, known to his 
IN| friends as Winnie-the-Pooh, was walk- 
| ‘| ing through the forest one day, hum- 
Pie4! ming proudly to himself. He had 
itt! made up a little hum that morning, as 
he was doing his exercises in front of the glass: 
—Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, as he tried to reach his 
toes. After breakfast he had written it out 
and learnt it off by heart, and now he was hum- 
ming it right through, properly. It went like 
this: 


Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, 
Tra-la-la, tra-la-la, 
Rum-tum-tiddle-um-tum, 
Tiddle-iddle, tiddle-iddle, 
Tiddle-iddle, tiddle-iddle, 
Rum-tum-tum-tiddle-um. 

Well, he was humming this hum to himself, 
and walking along gaily, wondering what 
everybody else was doing, and what it felt like 
being somebody else, when suddenly he came to 
a sandy bank, and in the bank was a large hole. 

“Aha!” said Winnie-the-Pooh. “Rum- 
tum-tiddle-um-tum. If I know anything, that 
hole means Rabbits,” he said, “and Rabbits 
means Company,” he said, “and Company 
means Food and Listening-to-me humming and 
such-like. Rum-tum-tum-tiddle-um.” 

So he bent down, put his head into the 
hole and called out, “Is anybody home?” 

There was a sudden scuffling 
noise from inside the hole, and then 
silence. 

“What I said was, ‘Is anybody at 
home?’” called out Winnie-the- 

Pooh. 

“No!” said a 
voice, and then 
added, “You 
needn’t shout so 


MILNE 
loud. I heard you the first time.” 
“Bother!” said Winnie-the-Pooh. “Isn’t 


there anybody here at all?” 

“Nobody.” 

Winnie-the-Pooh took his head out of the hole 
and thought for a little, and he thought to him- 
self, “Somebody must have said ‘Nobody’.” So 
he put his head back in the hole, and said: 

“Hallo, Rabbit, isn’t that you?” 

“No,” said Rabbit in a different voice this 
time. 

“But isn’t that Rabbit’s voice?” 

“T don’t think so,” said Rabbit. 
meant to be.” 

“Oh! Well, could you very kindly tell me 
where Rabbit is?” 

“He has gone to see his friend Edward Bear, 
who is a great friend of his.” 

“But here I am!” said Bear, very much sur- 
prised. 

“Are you sure?” said Rabbit, still more sur- 
prised. > 

“Quite, quite sure,” said Winnie-the-Pooh. 

“Oh, well, then, come in!’ 

So Winnie-the-Pooh pushed and pushed his 
way through the hole and at*last he got in. 

“You were quite right,” said Rabbit, looking 
at him allover. “It is you. Glad to see you.” 

“Who did you think it was?” 

“Well, I wasn’t sure. You know how 
it is in the forest. One can’t have any- 
body coming into one’s house. 
One has to be careful. What 
about a mouthful of something?” 

Winnie-the-Pooh always liked 
a little some- 
thing at eleven 
o'clock in the 
morning, and he 
was very glad to 
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see Rabbit getting out the plates and mugs; and 
when Rabbit said, “Honey or condensed milk 
with your bread?” he was so excited that he said 
“Both,” and then, so as not to seem greedy, he 
added, “But don’t bother about the bread, 
please.” And for a long time after that he 
said nothing, until at last, humming to himself 
in a rather sticky voice, he got up, shook Rabbit 
lovingly by the paw, and said that he must be 
going on. 

“Well, good-bye,” said Rabbit. 
sure you won’t have any more?” 

“Ts there any more?” asked Winnie-the-Pooh 
anxiously. 

Rabbit took the covers off the dishes and said 
no, there wasn’t. 

“T thought not,” said Winnie-the-Pooh, nod- 
ding to himself. “Well, good-bye; I must be 
going on.” 

So he started to climb out of the hole. He 
pulled with his front paws and pushed with his 
back paws, and in a little while his nose was out 
in the open again . . . and then his ears... 
and then his shoulders ... andthen... 

“Oh, help!” said Winnie-the-Pooh. 

“Oh, bother,” said Winnie-the-Pooh. 

“T’m_ stuck,” said Winnie-the-Pooh. 
help and bother!’ 

Now by this time Rabbit wanted to go for a 
walk too, and finding the front door full, he 
went out by the back door, and came round to 
Winnie-the-Pooh and looked at him. 

“Hallo, are you stuck?” he asked. 

“N-no,” said Winnie-the-Pooh carelessly. 
“Just resting and thinking and humming to 
myself.” 

“Here, give us a paw.” 

Bear stretched out a paw, and Rabbit pulled 
and pulled and pulled. . . 

“Ow!” cried Winnie-the-Pooh. 
hurting!” 

“The fact is,” said Rabbit, “you’re stuck.” 

“Tt all comes,” said Winnie-the-Pooh crossly, 
“of not having front doors big enough.” 

“Tt all comes,” said Rabbit sternly, “of eating 
toomuch. I thought at the time,” said Rabbit, 
“only I didn’t like to say anything,” said Rab- 
bit, “and it wasn’t me,” he said. “Well, well! 

! shall go and fetch Christopher Robin.” 

Christopher Robin was a great friend of 
theirs who lived in the forest, and when he came 

back with Rabbit, and saw the front half of 
Winnie-the-Pooh, he said, “Silly old Bear” in 
such a loving voice that everyone felt quite 
hopeful again. . 
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“T was just beginning to think,” said Bear, 
sniffing slightly, “that Rabbit might never be 
able to use his front door again. And I should 
hate that,” he said. 

“So should I,” said Rabbit. 

“Use his front door again?” said Christopher 
Robin. “Of course he’ll use his front door 
again. Why, in a week from now. . .” 

“Tn a week?” said Bear anxiously. 

' “About that. You see, we shall have to wait 
for you to get thin again.” 

“But I can’t stay here for a week!” 

“You can stay here all right, silly old Bear. 
It’s getting you out which is so difficult.” 

“We'll read to you,” said Rabbit cheerfully. 
“And I hope it won’t snow,” he added. “And I 
say, old fellow, you’re taking up a great deal of 
room in my hous o you mind if I use your 
back legs as a towel horse? Because, I mean, 
they are—doing nothing—and it would be very 
convenient to hang the towels on them.” 

“Awch!” said Winnie-the-Pooh gloomily. 
“What about meals?” 

“T’m afraid no meals,” said Christopher 
Robin, “because of getting thin quicker. But 
we will read to you.” | 

Bear began to sigh, and then found he 
couldn’t because he was so tightly stuck; and a 
tear rolled down from his eye, as he said: 

“Then would you read a Sustaining Book, 
such as would help and comfort a Wedged Bear 
in Tribulation?” 

So for a week Christopher Robin read that 
sort of book at one end of Winnie-the-Pooh, and 
Rabbit hung his washing on the other end, and 
in between Bear felt himself getting slenderer 
and slenderer. And at the end of the week 
Christopher Robin said, 

“Now!” 

So he took hold of Bear’s front paws, and 
Rabbit took hold of Christopher Robin, and all 
Rabbit’s friends and relations took hold of 
Rabbit, and they all pulled together. . . 

And for a long time Bear only said 

And then, all of a sudden, he said, “Pop!” 
just as if a cork was coming out of a bottle. 

And Christopher Robin and Rabbit and all 
Rabbit’s friends and relations went head-over- 
heels backwards . . . and on the top of them 
came Winnie-the-Pooh . . . free! 

So with a word of thanks to his friends, he 
went on with his walk through the forest, hum- 
ing proudly to himself. But Christopher Robin 
looked after him lovingly and said to himself, 
“Silly old Bear!” 


Copyright, 1926, by Metropolitan Newspaper Service, New York 
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Ann’s Thankful Thanksgiving 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


|1H, dear!” sighed Ann as she watched 
74) mother drive off to join father in town 
for Thanksgiving, “such an un-thank- 
®$| ful Thanksgiving! I know father needs 
i*¥'e|} mother. He is not well enough yet to 
come home to us from the hospital, and I don’t 
really need either of them here at home—but, 
oh, dear!” And Ann sighed again so loudly 
that her pussy, Gray-Paws, rubbed, purring, 
against the little girl. 

“Do you want something to be thankful for, 
Gray-Paws?” Ann asked, trying to smile. 
“Well, just come out to the barn with me and 
see the surprise I have for you!” 

Through the crackling, crunching leaves of 
the driveway and the orchard, Ann and Gray- 
Paws hurried to the sweet hay-filled barn. 
There, from a hidden hook in the corner, Ann 
took down a fine, large bunch of catnip that she 
had gathered and dried for Gray-Paws. Oh, 
how the pussy purred, and rolled in it and 
rubbed himself! He sang a purring thankful 
song, so loudly that Ann would not have heard 
her little brown hen, Biddy Cluck-Cluck, calling 
if her hearing had not been very keen. 

“Oh, Biddy Cluck-Cluck!” said’ Ann, 
“Thanksgiving time is here. Gray-Paws has 
some catnip, and you would like something to 
be thankful for, I know!” So she filled her 
hands with golden corn from the bin, just the 
dinner that the little brown hen loved, and 
spread it for her on the barn floor. Biddy 
Cluck-Cluck pecked and crooned and tried 
to scratch, and enjoyed her dinner very 
much. Watching her, Ann might not have 
seen two bright pink eyes peering at her from 
the rabbit hutch just outside the barn door if 
she had not had very sharp eyes. Yes, there 
was Mr. Long-Ears, standing up on his back 
legs and trying to make Ann see him. 

“Oh, Mr. Long-Ears!” cried Ann running out 
to him. “I believe you know that Thanksgiv- 
ing time is here. Gray-Paws has some catnip, 
and Biddy Cluck-Cluck has a large dinner of 
corn. I suppose you would like something to 
be thankful for.” 

Then Ann took from her pocket the big, rosy- 
red apple that she had been planning to eat out 
in the frosty orchard, and gave it to nice Mr. 
Long-Ear’s. He was a very thankful rabbit. 
His pink nose wriggled, his ears flopped and he 
gnawed fast and hard with his little sharp 


teeth. As she watched Mr. Long-Ears being 
grateful, Ann would have stayed until he had 
finished his dinner if she had not heard a small, 
cheep-cheep-chatter voice from farther on in 
the orchard. Ann ran between the bare old 
apple trees until she came to the empty bird 
house that stood on the low limb of one. 

But was it empty? No, it was not. Ann 
saw a small head in a gray fur cap at one of the 
windows. Then a small person in a gray fur 
coat hurried out through the door and sat up 
on the piazza with her small gray fur mittens 
clasped on her stomach. 


“Why, Granny Gray-Tail!” said Ann in sur- 
prise, “you have decided to live all winter in 
the birds’ house! But it must be rather far 
from the holes where you bury nuts, and per- 
haps you were too old to gather many this 
harvest time. I believe you know it is Thanks- 
giving time. Gray-Paws has some catnip and 
Biddy Cluck-Cluck has a large dinner of corn. 
Mr. Long-Ears has a big rosy-red apple. How 
would you like to have your front piazza piled 
high with nuts?” 

So Ann brought nuts from the bag in the 
barn and made piles of them on the piazza of 
the birds’ house, while Granny Gray-Tail 
peered excitedly out of the window. Ann went 
to the edge of the orchard and watched while 
the squirrel, who was ever so old, sat up thank- 
fully cracking nuts and taking them into the 
house she had chosen for the winter. Granny 
Gray-Tail chattered her thanks, and Ann went 
toward the house. 

Susan-Cook was waiting for Ann, and the 
kitchen smelled deliciously of turkey stuffing 
and crisp pie-crust and baking potatoes and 
spice and sugar cookies and even boiling taffy. 

“Once upon a time,” said Susan-Cook, “there 
was a little girl who was lonesome, because 
her father and mother were away, but when 
Thanksgiving day came she had her own table 
in the playroom set with the best dishes. She 
had two turkey drumsticks and two helpings of 
potato and gravy, and two little cranberry pies. 
Yes, she had two of everything, because her 
cousin, Bobby, came on the train to spend 
Thanksgiving Day with her!’ 

“Hello, Ann!” shouted Cousin Bobby peeping 
out from behind the pantry door. 

“Oh,Susan-Cookand Bobby!” cried Ann, “What 
a thankful Thanksgiving we all are having!” 
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The Crickets 


WW a traveling musician. This was in the 
| days when the animals and the insects 
|*"v'*} lived in houses as children do, and Mr. 

Gricket’s home was a hut close to the edge of 

the wood. It was a small hut with no furnish- 

ings but his bed and a feather quilt which kept 
him warm when the winter came. But, oh, the 
treasure Mr. Cricket had in his fiddle! When 
he sat on his doorstep in the sunshine, the fiddle 
under his chin, and his long arm swinging the 
bow, there was no such music as his in all the 
country. It was the only fiddle among the 
crickets, and whoever heard it was as happy as 

a king and never felt hungry or needed a penny. 

One autumn when the leaves had fallen from 
the trees and lay dried upon the ground and the 
grass was also dry, something dreadful hap- 
pened. The hill where Mr. Cricket’s little house 
stood took fire. The leaves caught fire from a 
spark, and the grass caught fire from the leaves. 
Up from the forest and the field crept the 
flames, and although Mr. Cricket carried water 
until he was completely black from the smoke, 
he could not put out the fire. His hut burned. 
With it burned Mr. Cricket’s bed and his 
feather quilt. Poor Mr. Cricket! Winter was 
coming on and he had no shelter from the cold. 

The squirrel passed by, carrying a load of 
hazel nuts to his home in the oak tree. He saw 
Mr. Cricket, still dirty and dusty from fighting 
the fire, but playing his fiddle as cheerfully as if 
nothing had happened. 

“Did you save anything useful from the 
fire?” asked the squirrel. 

“All I- have left is this fiddle,” said Mr. 
Cricket. 

The woodchuck came along on his way to his 
hole for the winter. He, too, saw Mr. Cricket 
playing a merry tune where his little hut lay 
still smoking. 

“Did you save anything to eat from the fire?” 
asked the woodchuck. 

“All I have left is this fiddle. 


I would not 


take a million dollars for it,” said Mr. Cricket. 

Miss Grasshopper tripped along. She knew 
a little empty earth hut on the other side of the 
hill where she could spend the winter in com- 
fort. She saw Mr. Cricket, his fiddle bow scrap- 
ing gaily over the strings although he had no 
roof for his head. 


(Adapted from the Bohemian of Josef Kozisek) 


Are Fiddling 


“Ts that all you saved from the fire?” she 
asked him. 

“This fiddle is magic,” Mr. Cricket told Miss 
Grasshopper. 

The lark flew by on his way south where he 
could be away from the cold and the snow. He 
saw Mr. Cricket covered with soot and his shoes 
burned off, merrily fiddling on the stone that 
had been his door step. The lark knew more 
about music than any of the others. 

“T see you saved something valuable from the 
fire, Mr. Cricket,” said the lark. 

“Yes, Sir Lark,” replied Mr. Cricket. ‘My 
fiddle has notes like the chime of the bells in the 
village.” 

“You are right. It has. I see you love 
music,” said the lark as he flew on. 

“Will you not share our houses?” asked the 
other crickets, large and small, young and old, 
rich and poor, who hopped by on their way to 
lock their doors for the winter and snuggle into 
their beds until summertime came. 

“Have you room for this valuable fiddle?” 
asked Mr. Cricket. 

But the other crickets laughed in their tiny, 
chirping way. 

“Whoever heard of spending time playing 
tunes as you do?” they asked. ‘“‘We have more 
important affairs than that. And one cricket 
went on to hoe the earth around his cellar. The 
second cricket hurried away to rake leaves over 
his roof to keep it safe from rains. A third 
cricket hopped away to pile brush around his 
windows to keep out the wind. They all passed 
and left poor old Mr. Cricket alone. 

But he was not discouraged, or sad, or 
hungry. He took his little hatchet on Monday 
and cut away all the burned walls of his house, 
and Monday night he played his fiddle for 
courage. On Tuesday he hoed the ground 
smooth for a new hut, and Tuesday night he 
played his fiddle for hope. Wednesday he piled 
up stones for the cellar of his new hut, and 
Wednesday night he played his fiddle for the 
harvest moon. Thursday he gathered twigs 
from the forest for the walls of his little 
house, and Thursday night he played his 
fiddle for marching. Friday he brought 
grasses with which to make a _ thatch 
for his roof, and Friday night he played 
his fiddle for joy. Saturday, Mr. Cricket’s new 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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November Poems for Children 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


O For A Booke 


O for a booke and a shadie nooke, eyther in- 
a-doore or out, 


With the grene leaves whispering overhede, 
or the Streete cryes all about. 


Where I maie Reade all at my ease, 
both of the Newe and Olde: 


For a jollie good Booke whereon to looke, 


is better to me than Golde. 
Old English 


The Feast Day 
By Amy McDONALL 


T is for turkey so crispy and brown, 

H for the ham with its sugary crown, 

A for the apple pie grandmother makes, 

N for the nuts and the nice little cakes, 

K is for the kins-folk come to break bread, 
S for the sauce made of cranberries red, 

G is for gravy, enjoyed not the least, 

is for Indians at the first feast, 

V is for voices of young and of old, 

I stands for ice cream dainty and cold, 

N is for nonsense which makes the day bright, 
G for the games we play until night. 


The Plymouth Harvest 


All sorts of grain which our land doth yield, 

Was hither brought and sowed in every field; 

As wheat and rye, barley, oats, beans and peas, 
Here all thrive, and they profits from them raise. 
All sorts of roots and herbs in gardens grow; 
Parsnips, carrots, turnips or what you'll sow, 

Onions, melons, cucumbers, radishes, 

*Skirrets, beets, coleworts, and fair cabbages. 


Written by Governor William Bradford 
of the Massachusetts Colony about 1621 


An Indian Hymn of Thanks to Mother Corn 
I 


See! ee apes Corn comes hither, making all hearts 
glad! 
Making all hearts glad! 


Give her thanks, she brings a blessing; now, behold! 
she is here! 


II 


Yonder Mother Corn is coming, coming unto us! 
Coming unto us! 
Peace and plenty she is bringing; now, behold! she is here! 


Reprinted by permission of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology 


* A species of parsnip grown in England 


Give Ear, O Ye Heavens 
The Last Words of Moses 


Blessed of the Lord be his land, 

For the precious things in heaven, for the dew, 

And for the deep that coucheth beneath, 

And for the precious fruits brought forth by the sun, 
And for the precious things put forth by the moon, 
And for the chief things of the ancient mountains, 
And for the good will of Him that dwelt in the bush. 
The eternal God is thy refuge, 


And underneath are the everlasting arms. 
Deuteronomy, 32-33 


The Frost Spirit 


By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


He comes,—he comes,—the Frost Spirit comes! You may 
trace his footsteps now 


On the naked woods and the blasted fields and the brown 
hill’s withered brow. 


He has smitten the leaves of the gray old trees where 
their pleasant green came forth, 


And the winds, which follow wherever he goes have 
shaken them down to earth. 


Finger Folk 


(Putting on Gloves) 
By H. M. THARP 


Finger Folk, Finger Folk, 

Four fairy Finger Folk; 
Wearing suits of leather, 

All of them together— 

Funny Finger Folk! 

Finger Folk and Thumb-man, 
Short, sturdy Thumb-man; 

Just as quaintly dressed 

In a leather vest— 

Funny Thumb-man. 


(Child Education, London, England 


The Children’s Bedtime 


The Man in the Moon looked out of the moon, 
Looked out of the moon and said, 

“Tis time for all children on the earth, 
To think about getting to bed!” 
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CONCERNING PARENTS. 
Day Parenthood. 
York. $1. 


HIS collection of papers by authorities in 
the field of childhood will find an important 
place for itself in mothers’ clubs and the social 
welfare service of the progressive community. 
The Child Study Association of America con- 


A Symposium on Present 
New Republic, Inc. New 


> ducted a nation-wide conference on modern 
parenthood in the fall of 1925. Eminent 
n scientists and educators contributed their ad- 


vice in an effort to clarify the most perplexing 
problems of child guidance, and bring together 
the best resources for the education of the home. 
The results of the conference were constructive 
and it was decided that the thought stimulated 
by its program should have publication. The 
present volume is made up of these discussions 
grouped in chapter form and giving in this way 
a diversified and notable presentation of the 
subject. The contributors include Beatrice M. 
Hinkle, M. D., Helen T. Woolley, Ph. D., Bird 
Stein Gans, President of the Child Study As- 
sociation of America, Douglas A. Thom, M. D., 
Professor Patty S. Hill, William H. Kilpatrick, 
Ph. D., Dorothy Canfield Fisher, and many 
other persons of authority in child research. 
While their opinions are individual, the agere- 
gate represents a common point of view; chil- 
dren are what we make them, and the 
burden of shaping tomorrow’s society 
rests with the mothers and fathers of 
today. 
_ This colossal responsibility of the 
‘amily would seem over- | 
powering were not 
teachers, physicians, so- 
clal workers, and psy- 
chologists united as nev- 
er before to 


gland 


—— 


help the home in understanding and bettering 
its children. We must look upon the family as 
a coordination of community forces, and child 
study as having its springs in the new relations 
of men and women as family members. We 
must know and have the ability to time the 
epochs of child development from the impres- 
sionable period of babyhood to the adjustments 
of adolescence, each with its significant activi- - 
ties, parental relationships and growing nat- 

ural impulse to untie “apron strings.” A new 

duty takes its place in the home decalogue, that 

of the honor due the little child upon whom life 

is forced and in so many instances directed 
autocratically by parents whose persistent feel- 
ing that children are property has resulted in 

many of the misfits of society. 

The hopeful, changed philosophy of parent- 
hood for which this work stands is well ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Fisher: 

“Every blow that is struck for the essentials 
of life for children—freedom, individuality, op- 
portunity for creative activity—may be a blow 
toward shaping the idea that everybody needs 
these essentials. We are driven to try to un- 
derstand our children’s needs by our inborn 
love for them, and it may be that we are learn- 
ing in this way to understand the needs of our 
fellow man in whom we have not the same 
natural, ardent interest. Every time 
we make an effort to understand our 
children before we direct them it may 
be that we are deepening the groove 
in the collective mind along which 

runs the as yet very dim idea 
that it might be just as 
well to try to under- 
stand human beings be- 
fore we try to govern 
them.” 


Worthwhile Bookshelf \/ 
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LITTLE GRAY Doors. By Alexandrina Woods. II- 
lustrated by The Phillips. 121 pages. The Mil- 
ton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. $2. 


N author who is a teacher, mother, and 
story teller should have the ability to reach 
the child spirit through making the right ap- 
peal to the imagination. This Mrs. Woods has 
accomplished in a volume of “mother stories” 
which are full of cheer and charming fantasy, 
at the same time leaving the child a little 
further along the road to good conduct than 
before absorbing their lessons. We find it diffi- 
cult to recommend much of the present output 
for juvenile reading and the home and school 
story hour. This book is thoroughly whole- 
some and delightfully appealing ‘in its seventy 
colored illustrations by two artists who under- 
stand what appeals to boys and girls in pictures. 
These story doors open to a land of enchantment 
and happiness. The first story tells of the boy 
who would not wash his hands; “The Mirror’, 
of the lad who learned to be good by seeing his 
faults reflected in a looking glass; “The Magic 
Needle’, of the little girl who wandered into 
Fairyland; “Paternoster”, the story of a little 
boy who learned the lesson of nature from the 
insects; “The Fairy Glen’, of Betty, the little 
girl who dreamed of the shepherd boy and his 
China shepherdess. 

There is a broad range of creative subject 
matter and background to each of these stories 
which Alexandrina Woods has accumulated 
through years of teaching under Canadian 
methods. 


PROGRESSIVE TRENDS IN RURAL EDUCATION. By A. 
D. Mueller, Ph. M. Department of Psychology 
and Education at the Massachusetts State Nor- 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. The Century 
Company, New York. $2. 


r I HE present interest throughout the country 
in revising the course of study and better- 
ing teaching conditions in our thousands of one 
room country schools gives an important place 
to Professor Mueller’s scholarly treatment of 
his subject. The book surveys the American 
rural school, its organization, supervision, cur- 
riculum, and equipment, points out the nature 
of the many difficult problems which confront 
the teacher, analyzes the experiments which 
have already been tried to solve some of these 
problems, notes the lessons which are to be 
learned from these experiments, and suggests 
a way towards a more effective and efficient 
organization of our rural school system. 
The author’s aim in preparing this study has 
been to provide a practical textbook for courses 
preparing prospective teachers and principals 


for rural school service, and at the same time 
to offer to professional rural school superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers an interest- 
ing, informative and accurate discussion that 
will aid them in carrying on their work and 
help them in improving their own efficiency. 
Its helpful chapters present in a constructive 
way the organization and administration of the 
rural school, consolidation, the curriculum, 
tests and measurements, health, standardiza- 
tion, the teacher’s housing, play and play- 
ground equipment, boys’ and girls’ clubs, the 
rural community center, and model schools as 
they have been built and furnished for more 
efficient use in isolated districts. Some of the 
greatest minds of our nation owe their educa- 
tion and a large measure of their success to the 
efforts of the country school of yesterday. 
Whether it continues to function effectively in 
the present revision of method through which 
the schools are passing depends in a large ex- 
tent upon such thoughtful study as is embodied 
in this work by Professor Mueller. 


GRADED GAMES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. By Alfred 
Ross. 62 pp. Illustrated. A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. $.80. 


EDUCATIONAL STORY PLAYS AND SCHOOLROOM GAMES. 
By Emily W. Elmore and Marie L. Carns. II- 
lustrated. 145 pp. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. $2. 


THE FoLK COSTUME Book. By Frances H. Haire. 
150 pp. Illustrated in color by Gertrude Moser. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. $6. 


, ge new titles in the field of play and 
recreation should find a ready welcome in 
the schools. The restricted conditions under 
which the rural teacher works make it almost 
impossible for her to devote the time to drama- 
tizations and organized games which the course 
of study deems essential for proper coordina- 
tion of imagination and self-control, as well as 
the better health of school children. She must 
teach one class while another, perhaps, is out- 
doors; she must utilize all her floor space in the 
schoolroom for the needs of her various grades. 
The first book, prepared by the supervisor of 
physical education, the Bessemer Public 
Schools, Bessemer, Alabama, seems well organ- 
ized and planned for the field of rural educa- 
tion. The games, all well selected, are graded 
from the first to the eighth grades taking into 
account the needs and capabilities of country 
children of these several ages. They are also 


classified into quiet, indoor games and those 
better suited to the playground. 

Educational Story Plays is built around a 
The authors have selected wel! 


unique idea. 
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known and interesting story and language ma- 
terial and coordinated with it educational 
physical exercises which will illustrate the 
stories, thus linking schoolroom subjects with 
physical education. This results in physical 
training through pantomime. Poems of liter- 
ary merit, familiar folk tales and myths which 
are found in school readers, historical and 
geographical tales have been chosen for this 
dramatization. 

Our emphasis upon folk ways and the con- 
tributions of foreign peoples to the art life of 
America, as well as our international attitude 
toward the teaching of geography, gives a place 
on the school bookshelves to the descriptions and 
reproductions of type costumes appearing in 
the last title. The author, who is director of 
recreation, East Orange, New Jersey, has 
selected the costume most characteristic of each 
important European country, together with the 
period dress of our American Indians, the 
Colonial period, that of the Western Frontier, 
and the era from 1850 to 1870 of our history. 
Each is described simply so that children can 
read the text, but adequately for correct copy- 
ing. The costumes are developed in as inex- 
pensive stuffs as possible, the emphasis being 
placed upon the general effect and richness of 
color, which of course determines their effect- 
iveness in the pageant and play. 

FOLK TALES RETOLD. By Margaret Gordon Arnold. 


Illustrated. 93 pp. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. Milwaukee, Wisconsin. $.96. 


re ahve telling is the only true test of story 
writing for children. The tales which make up 
this little volume were adapted and told by Miss 
Arnold in the kindergarten of the School of 
Education, The University of Chicago, before 
she set them down for the printer. This gives 
her work.an authority of contact valuable for 
the story hour. The folk material she includes 
is selected for its interest appeal and its influ- 
ence upon child life. The stories are short, 
making them available for the teacher who has 
scant time for making over the story too in- 
volved for immediate use. They include: ‘The 
Five Pennies,” “The Five Little Red Caps,” 
“The Little Blue Dishes,” “The Straw Ox,” 
“Hans and the Four Giants,” “The Magic Cur- 
tains,” and several other delightful bits of 
whimsy as entertaining as they are educational. 
This would seem to be one of the few story tell- 
ine books which will be used from beginning to 
end without deletion. 

EVERYDAY DOINGS AT HOME. By Emma Serl. 128 


pp. Illustrated. Silver, Burdett and Company, 
Newark, New Jersey. $.68. 


@UPPLEMENTARY reading, including 
\ eleven pages of silent reading exercises, is 
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offered here in a series of stories about the home 
life of a cheerful family of squirrels. Courtesy 
forms the main theme of the book and is 
developed in an impersonal, happy way sure 
to make the lessons result in greater thought- 
fulness for others. Bobbie Squirrel and Bettie 
Squirrel, the children of the family, do all man- 
ner of impolite and thoughtless things, but day 
by day Mother Squirrel patiently teaches them 
lessons in manners, until at the end of the book 
they are as polite little squirrels as any proud 
mother could wish to have. The artist, Harry 
E. Wood, has pictured a most attractive 
squirrel home. They live in an oak tree, but 
one with a front porch, ruffled curtains at the 
windows, stairways, and doors. 

Miss Serl, head of the English Department 
and formerly teacher of primary methods, 
Kansas City Teachers College, represents ex- 
perience and skill in teaching reading and has 
a list of other successful supplementary readers 
to her credit. 


THE MIDDLE COUNTRY, in Children of the World 
Series. By Olivia Price. Illustrated. 176 pp. 
World Book Company. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 


is the sixth volume in a geography 
series written in story form around the 
lives of boys and girls of foreign countries. 
Expressing the everyday experiences and in- 
teresting adventures of the peoples of other 
lands, and written with a consideration of 
essential story plot and running narrative, 
these books for supplementary reading in the 
elementary school represent the trend of mod- 
ern education, that of teaching by means of ex- 
perience and applied knowledge. 

The author, Mrs. Price, has lived for a num- 
ber of years in the Orient, and the artist, Mr. 
Baldridge, made sketches from which the book 
was illustrated while he was in China. The 
reader goes with Oong Bing, the Chinese boy, 
on his trip to Soo, the beautiful; visits Shanghai 
and a tea farm near. Hangchow;; sails on the 
Grand Canal to the silk country around 
Huchow; journeys north to Nanking, to Chufu, 
the birthplace of Confucius, and to Peking. The 
account of his experiences and the facts he 
learned on his travels offer instructive and en- 
tertaining information about the geography 
and customs of China. In the description of 
Oong Bing’s home life in Soochow there is much 
about Chinese life and ways; the clan feast, a 
wedding, the games of the children, the new 
year celebration, and the habits of daily living. 
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Kindergarten Development in Japan 


HE Kindergarten Union of Japan met 
in its twentieth annual convention in 
Karuizawa on Thursday and Friday, 
July 29th and 30th, with Miss Upton 

: of Omiya in the chair. The topic 

chosen for special consideration at the sessions 

this year was the physical well-being of the 
little child. In an illustrated lecture on Thurs- 
day evening, Mrs. Olds of Okayama showed in 
an interesting way the work that is being car- 
ried on in the kindergartens of the Union in 
the developing of health habits. There were 
pictures of toothbrush drill, physical examina- 
tions by doctor, outdoor play and physical exer- 
cises, milk periods, etc., showing that some 
really constructive work is being done. Dr. 

Mabel Eliot of St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, made 
in a short address some especially good sugges- 
tions which no doubt will be acted upon during 
the coming year by the members present. Her 
experiment in an effort to raise the standard of 
child health in certain districts through the 
medium of school clinics and visiting nurses 
was illuminating. 

A social gathering in the form of an auction 
sale of articles contributed by shop-keepers and 
friends brought the members together in the 
afternoon. The proceeds were added to the 
fund being raised to provide a permanent kin- 
dergarten for the Karuizawa village children. 
Upon request from America it was decided that 
the Union would gladly assist in the endowment 
fund for the kindergarten unit in France and 
a committee was appointed to arrange the 
details regarding the contribution. 

Miss A. L. Howe, who has been the leading 
spirit in the Union since its beginning, has 
consented to be president for the coming year. 
Miss I. Reiser was elected Recording Secretary. 


International Conference on Education 


Secretary of the Interior Work, with the ap- 
proval of the President, has designated the 


week of April 11 to April 16, inclusive, 1927, as 
the date for the Pan Pacific Conference on 
Education, Rehabilitation, Reclamation and 
Recreation, to be held at Honolulu, Hawaii. 
The plans provide that invitations will go out 
immediately through the State Department to 
nations bordering on the Pacific Ocean or hav- 
ing Territorial interests in the Pacific, includ- 
ing colonial governments, asking that delegates 
be sent to the conference. A request has been 
received that Great Britain and India be in- 
cluded in those nations invited. Although the 
conference is planning primarily for the benefit 
of Pacific countries, it is not intended to ex- 
clude any other nation that desires to par- 
ticipate. 

The general purpose of the conference is dis- 
cussion of common problems relating to schools, 
reclamation, rehabilitation, and recreation. It 
is hoped that the conference will prove a 
medium of better understanding and relation- 
ship between the United States and its neigh- 
bors in the Pacific, and will strengthen the Ter- 
ritorial administration in Hawaii and other 
Territories. 


From the American Red Cross 


The American Red Cross, with a membership 
of more than three million and an additional 
Junior membership of six million, has become 
the recognized agency of the American people 
for extending service to humanity. Its work 
is supported through the membership dues 
secured once a year during the Roll Call. The 
Roll Call this year, to enroll members for 1927, 
will be held as usual from Armistice Day to 
Thanksgiving, November 11 to 25. 


To Foster Enthusiasm for Public Education 


American Education Week will be observed 
this year November 7 to 13, inclusive, under 
the auspices of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Legion. The purpose is 
to acquaint the public with the work and needs 
of the schools. The following program is sug- 
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gested: Sunday, For God and Country Day; 
Monday, Constitutional Rights Day; Tuesday, 
Patriotism Day; Wednesday, Equal Opportun- 
ity Day; Thursday, Armistice Day; Friday, 
Know Your School Day; and Saturday, Com- 
munity Day. 


Kindergarten Observation in New York City 


Interschool visits by kindergarten teachers, 
accompanied by a member of the kindergarten 
department, for observation of methods of other 
teachers have proved successful after two 
years’ operation in New York City. Visits are 
made in groups of ten teaehers, according to a 
regular schedule, and in schools observed prom- 
inence is given to the particular phase of work 
it is desired to demonstrate for the visiting 
group. At a conference held the following week 
after school hours, which the visiting teachers 
and the teacher observed are required to attend, 
two questions previously submitted to the 
supervisor by each visiting teacher are made 
the basis of discussion. 


Do Your Christmas Shopping Early 


Toys and books for children must be selected 
with great care and with regard to what is suit- 
able for the child and not what appeals to the 
parent or what is expensive, advises Dr. Max 
Seham writing on children and play in a recent 
issue of Hygeia. 

Simple toys that the child can actually do 
something with and that he can take apart and 
investigate, if he wishes, are the best to get. A 
child soon tires of the intricate mechanical toy 
and returns to some battered old favorite that 
he can actively play with. Sand or blocks to 
build with are always popular and stimulate 
the child’s creative ability. 

The doll is the girl’s natural and immortal 
plaything, according to Dr. Seham. Even so, 
it should be suitable. A small child cannot be 
expected to dress and undress a very small doll. 
In buying dolls one must try to take the child’s 
point of view, remembering that a girl wants 
to play with her doll, not merely to admire it as 
something pretty. 

Understanding and judgment must be used 
in selecting books for children. The type of 
book that excites the young nervous system, 
causing dreams and night terrors if read before 
bedtime, is to be avoided. Children’s books 
should be simply, intelligibly and interestingly 
written and should portray life in such a way 
as to inspire the child with the highest ideals. 
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From the U. S. Children’s Bureau 


Results of an inquiry into the conditions of 
life on the English canal barges made at the 
instigation of the Minister of Health show that 
on the whole the children are healthy, clean, and 
well cared for, but that educational opportuni- 
ties are lacking. Accordingly a school for 
canal-boat children has been opened at the boat- 
men’s mission at Paddington. The children 
arrive at all hours, and the period of attendance 
depends entirely upon the length of time the 
boat is lying at the basin. Handicrafts are 
popular with the pupils, and most afternoons 
are spent in this form of instruction. The 
maximum attendance of any child during a 
given year was 18 weeks and the minimum one- 
half day. 

The city of Siena, Italy, has erected as a 
memorial to its soldiers who died in the World 
War a day nursery and kindergarten for chil- 
dren between the ages of 3 and 6. The build- 
ing accommodates about 150 children and has 
large class rooms, a refectory, and a play- 
ground. No pay is required from the parents 
for the care given their children. One room 
of the building is a hall of remembrance, where 
are engraved the names of 500 soldiers from 
Siena who lost their lives because of the war. 


School Executives Endorse the Kindergarten 


The Field Secretaries of the National Kin- 
dergarten Association recently sent letters to 
school executives in their respective States re- 
questing each to give expression to his views 
regarding the value of the kindergarten. They 
were unanimous in the opinion that the train- 
ing is most desirable. Some of these educators 
considered it particularly advantageous to the 
only child brought up in the lap of luxury; 
others thought it especially beneficial to the 
little one belonging to a large family living in 
theslums. In general, the sentiment expressed 
by those who had given the subject real study 
was in accord with that of Principal D. A. 
Swartz of Marathon Normal School, Wausau, 
Wisconsin, who said, in part: “For years I have 
watched the results of kindergarten training 
in all types of children. I know of no other 
single educational influence which is capable of 
doing so much for the training of little chil- 
dren.” 

Persons wishing convincing leaflets on the 
kindergarten may obtain them from the 
headquarters of the National Kindergarten 
Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York. 
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A Cinderella Among Schools 
(Continued from Page 8) 

the rural school which is nearest them and to 

supply good books for outside reading for 

country school children. The State Federa- 

tion of Women’s Clubs supports scholarships 

which give the best training possible to the 

brightest girls available on condition that they 

will teach a certain number of years in a one- 

room district school. One of the few wealthy 
families in Vermont (with excellent public 

spirit and interest in public schools, alas! very 
rare in wealthy families) has instituted prizes 
for those rural schools which show the greatest 
improvement. The old Yankee neighborhood 
institution of the “bee” is being revived, and 
“schoolhouse bees” are coming into fashion— 
days when the neighbors gather, men and teams 
and women and children, and work all together 
on the schoolhouses—shingling, clap-boarding, 
picking stones out of the playground, painting, 
changing windows, whatever needs to be done 
that nimble Yankee fingers cando. White cur- 
tains are appearing at schoolhouse windows. 
Good blackboards and modern globes and 
selected collections of good books are making 
their bow in remote country schoolhouses. And 
in and out of the doors, come and go the little 
groups of country children, who have walked 
anti skipped down the hill roads, hand in hand, 
the older ones helping the little ones over the 
brooks, the girls picking wild-flowers, the boys 
“collecting”? queer-looking stones, or crooked 
sticks, all of them “on their own” just as their 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers were— 
not very much to be pitied, if you want my 
opinion. 


Changed conditions in an intensively in- 
dustrialized country have been recognized in 
this way; there is no doubt that more informa- 
tion about more facts can be obtained in a 
“oraded” group at least by older children, also 
that to see something of a wider world is a good 
thing for older children. A great deal of in- 
formation and a great many facts are needed 
for everybody nowadays if he is not to be trod- 
den underfoot by the twentieth century. Ver- 
mont is trying to meet this need by the plan of 
Junior High Schools, too well known to need 
description. Children from the seventh grade 
on, usually those just in their teens, whose 
characters are presumably reasonably well set, 
who are fairly well out of the extremely sensi- 
tive early childhood, are carried to a larger, 
more modern, central school with teachers 
specially trained to impart specialized in- 
formation. We will know whether it is or not 
about fifty years from now. 

In the meantime, we are all, as far as our 
limited means allow us, scraping away the dirt 
and misery of the old district schoolhouse 
“antique”, and trying to give it the material 
setting of cleanliness, attractiveness, decency, 
and workmanlike equipment which its fine old 
lines deserve. 

Copyright, The Survey Graphic 


In the Children’s Book:Shop 
(Continued from Page 12) 


ings to an exhibition of the poster work done 
by young people in some of the local public 
school art classes. 

We find Marian Cutter, whose name spells 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Sertes 


Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections 
with every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an 


ample preparation for the first reader. 


Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is 


heightened by putting these familiar classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for 
childhood delights to go over again and again the dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once 


made familiar. Here is the list: 

The Little Red Hen Jack the Giant Killer 
The Three Pigs 
The Three Bears 


Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 
Bow-W ow and Mew-Mew 


Three Little Kittens—Chicken Little 
Hop O’ My Thumb 
Puss-In-Boots—Reynard the Fox 


Jack and the Beanstalk—Sleeping Beauty 


PRICE, 60 


CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 
234 Boylston Street 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 
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worthwhile book lore for New York boys and 
girls, arranging a quaint reproduction of a 
Colonial child’s playroom in one section of her 
Children’s Book Shop. Period dolls, dolls’ blue 
and white dishes placed, with tiny pressed glass 
goblets, on a little cherry wood table, a child’s 
ancient desk with its quill pen and board bound 
speller, a rush bottomed pine chair in which to 
read the moral Tales of Maria Edgeworth! 
Miss Cutter says she hopes this background 
will help the rushing tide of city parents to slip 
backward and anchor for a space in the peaceful 
moorings of early American childhood; and as 
fathers and mothers exclaim at the charm of 
these historic playthings their children may also 
be at rest among her carefully stocked shelves of 
books. She says her first thought upon welcom- 
ing a child is “How may I reach his heart — dis- 
cover who he is beneath the essential repressions 
of life in a great city. The city child is the 
victim of adult interruption in the important 
business of being young. He has almost no 
recreational background. His creative plans are 
dictated by his school, and his playtime is ar- 
ranged by his parents. These restrictions are 
deepened by complex conditions of living in 
New York; our children must adapt themselves 
to small quarters, hurried daily schedules, and 
the emotional tenseness of adults who live under 
unnatural business and social strain. Left alone 
the New York child is happy to select a book in 
a leisurely, painstaking way. He is delighted 
with folk and fairy lore and the artistic editions 
of foreign language books, the latter, however, 
for their bright pictures. He associates the text 
too closely with his governess or his private 
school. Next he reads for information and facts; 
he has become mechanical minded from this 
motor driven age into which he is projected. 
He doesn’t appreciate fiction.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Markham Maclin of Los Angeles, 
have a children’s book store in a little frame 
dwelling house which survives from the city’s 
earlier days. The ‘front room” is the show 
room, where are displayed beautiful illustrated 
editions. Back of this is the “library room” 
where laden shelves line the walls from 
floor to ceiling and books fill a large center 
table. Mr. and Mrs. Maclin read every book 
before buying and offer only those books that 
they can recommend. There is a third room 
called the nursery, which has books for little 
children, a few toys, and story-telling books. 
This children’ s book store is in constant co- 
operation with the Los Angeles Recreational 
Reading Committee, which affiliates all the or- 
ganizations that work with and for children to 
promote the use of good books. The store is 
trying to influence children to have and use their 
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THE RIGHT GIFT BOOKS 
| FOR CHRISTMAS 


Brand new story and picture books, with 
bindings strong and gay,and stories that 
can be read over and over again. 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF PINOCCHIO 

By C. Collodi. 
Pictures by Attilio Mussino 


Translated by Carol della 
Chiesa. $5.00 


A rollicking Italian edition of 
this old favorite. 


ELIZA and THE ELVES 
By Rachel Field 

Ill. by Elizabeth MacKinstry. | 

(6-8) $2.00 


As much about elves as any one but 
Eliza can safely know. 


THE TALE OF THE 
GOOD CAT JUPIE 

By Neely McCoy 
Ill. (5-8) $1.75 


A story of a big black cat and Jean, the little girl who 
kept house for him. 


RED HOWLING 

| MONKEY: 

The tale of a South 

American Indian boy. 
Told and illustrated by 

Helen Damroch Tee-Van 

(6-10) $2.00 

| All about Arauta, whose name 

| means Red Howling Monkey, and 


who lived in the jungle of British 
Guiana. 


THE CHRISTMAS REINDEER 
By Thornton W. Burgess 
Ill. by Rhoda Chase. (6-8) $1.00 | 


A new Christmas book about Eskimos ‘and reindeer. 


Introduction by James Stephens. 


Send for the 1926 catalog, fully illustrated. 


Over goo titles. 
classified by subjects and ages. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas Atlanta 


Chicago San Francisco | 
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own bookplates; a bookplate is 
given with every book sold, 
and bookplate books are avail- 
able for those who wish to 
buy them. 

The development of these 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


outstanding personalities in 
the field of juvenile book pro- 
motion marks a new epoch in 
American community helpful- 
ness. In many cases the chil- 
dren’s book shop must strug- 


Pictures 


Reproductions 
of the World’s 
Great Paintings 


ONE CENT SIZE 
3x3%. For 50 or more. 


| TWO CENT SIZE 
| §%%x8. For 25 or more. 


| TEN CENT SIZE 
10x12. For 5 or more. 


| Send 60 cents for 
| Christmas set of 25 
| pictures, each 514x8, 
or for 25 Madonnas 


School in Brittany 


or for 25 Pilgrim 
| Pictures. 


| Pictures Make a Teacher's Work Perry 


Effective and Interesting 


O your children understand the meaning 
of school? This quaint picture may aid 
you in explaining, even to the youngest, 
that you are helping them to Iearn to rule 
their minds and bodies so that some day 
they may command in the world. 


‘he Perry Pictures © 


‘Pictures 


Large Pictures 
for Framing 
Artotypes 


22x28 inches, includ- 
ing margin. $1.00 =m 


an Colored, same 
size, $3 for two; $2 for 
one. 


Catalogue of the 
Perry Pictures 


Geoffrov 


Send 15 cents in 
coin or stamps for | 
64-page Catalogue | 
of 1600 miniature 
illustrations listing 
2250 pictures. 


Box 32, Malden, Mass. 


Yes, “Laddie”’ 


is different. 
““Laddie’”’ 


“ Laddie”’ 


Possibly, 
better 
Primary Pencil; a new lead of more 
firmness and strength and really 


remarkable smoothness marks 


you'll 


out for distinction. 


gle for existence, because it is 
the adult who selects a book 
for the child, and such a shop 
must be markedly for children, 


not for adults. Its appeal is 
one of understanding. The 
shopkeeper must have vision to 
see across her doorstep as far 
and as wide as the child who 
buys a book will journey carry- 
ing it under his arm. 


A Day in an English Nursery 
School 


(Continued from Page 21) 


but she aims at getting the 
room cleared and the beds put 
away in time for the children 
to hear a story before they go 
home. The outdoor things 
have been donned, mothers and 
even fathers are now arriving, 
and with a loving “good-bye” 
the babies trot off, promising 
to come tomorrow. 


like 


than any other 


In- 


between-size; which some prefer. 


You'll try “Laddie” right away when you get the Dixon 
Primary Pencil Packet; no charge for it to Teachers. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


PENCIL DEPT. 205-J 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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The Home-Coming 


(Continued from Page 38) 


light. Priscilla examines 
everything in the familiar 
room, the fireplace with its 
pots and tea-kettle, and large 
andirons; the oven at the 
back; the settle, narrow of seat 
but with a back high enough to 
form a shield from the chilly 
draught; the table with its 
plates and bowls. She traces 
with a finger the lines of the 
rude carving upon the chest of 
drawers, then opens _ the 
drawers and counts the spot- 
less napkins and table cloths 
within, home spun and home 
woven, her handiwork. She 
stoops over the cradle, rocking 
it slightly and dreaming for a 
moment. She lifts a pewter 
platter that came across the 
ocean from England, the home 
of her ancestors. At last she 
settles, satisfied, in a chair by 
the fire and listens to the 
friendly ticking of the clock. 


Elizabeth Bradstreet places 
little Simon in the cradle. Bet- 
ty sits on the floor leaning 
against her grandfather’s knee 
and playing with the cat upon 
the hearth. A friendly Indian 
enters and joins the group, 
standing silent and motionless 
by the fire.) 

DONALD: They don’t see us 
at all. 

THE SPIRIT OF LONG AGO: 
But you see them. 

DoroTHY: How happy they 
are to be at home. 

THE SPIRIT OF LONG AGO: 
Ah, yes; at home in your 
hearts. 

DONALD: 
speak? 

THE SPIRIT OF LONG AGo: 
The voices of our forefathers 
Speak to children every 
Thanksgiving Day. (She exits 
mysteriously without the chil- 
dren seeing her go.) 

(Donald and Dorothy come 


Why don’t they 
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Teachers Should Profit by 
The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


throughout the school year 


Edited by Lucy Wheelock, 
Head of Wheelock School of Kindergartners, Boston 
The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich library of the most care- 


fully selected material to help teachers in instructing and guiding the little 
children in their classes. 


Thousands of Teachers 


have quickly and easily found added profit and pleasure in these five remark- 
able volumes. In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially 
adapted for very small children, and such stories are the hardest of all to 
find, Another volume is crammed full of just the right suggestions for 
games and occupations that delight all children. A third volume tells you 
how to explain, in a way intensely interesting to children, the everyday things 
of life that every child wants to know. Still another volume contains wonder- 
fully inspiring and helpful advice by one of the world’s leading experts upon 
child training, telling how best to handle children of every temperament on all 
occasions. And lastly a volume of 155 songs that children love, together 
with singing games. 


This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these five 
volumes. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman brings the five 
volumes to your door. . We want you to inspect these books for a week at your 
leisure, free. 


Send No Money—Send This Coupon Now 


Houghton Miffin Company, Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour. If they are not just 
what I want, I will return the books within seven days without obligations, or after receiving them 
if satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the books and $2 a month there- 
after for seven months; or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books in full payment. 


AC—(1i1) 
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Teachers: Select and Compile Your Own Courses 
From These Magnificent New Prints for 


Vivid Visualization 
Picture Study 


MINIATURES 


IN FULL COLOR 


each an exquisite repliea in the exact colors of the original 
painting—the finest small reproductions ever produced— 
and for a fraction over the price of the old black and white 
or sepia. 


146 subjects to choose from, sold individually 
only from 3c to 2c according to quantity. 
Museum Miniatures, size 34%x4% inches, ) $2 00 
97 prints with new Manual for Teachers. > ows 
by F. H. Collins and his staff. } post paid 
Brown-Robertson Miniatures, size 314x4% 


inches. $2.00 
ampie 59 Prints with 59 loose-leaf texts forming post paid 
Sets Manual for Teachers by Theo. M. Dillaway. 


American Renaissance, 
of Manual and sheets of 117 illustrations of early $2.00 
American Arts and Crafts post paid 
by Theo. .M. Dillaway. 


Little Journeys in Eastern States, ) $2 00 
Manual and sheets of 108 illustrations > ow 
y John T. Faris. } post paid 


Write for prospectus and specimen prints free to teachers 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CoO., Inc. 


Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. 18, 8 East 49th St., New York 


OLD MASTER 
PRESSED CRAYONS 


No. 91—Put up in 8 asst. colors, same as No. 92. Size of crayons 


8x3/16. Packed in a tuck end box. 


No. 92—Put up in 8 assorted colors—Red—Green—Orange—Blue— 
Yellow—Violet—Brown and Black. Size of crayons 344x5/16. 


No. 98—Put up in, an enameled metal box, of 8 asst. colors Red—Green 
—Orange—Blue—Yellow—Violet—Brown and Black, Size of crayons 
3%4x5/16. A high grade pressed crayon of fine color strength of even and 
smooth marking and excellent blending qualities. 


STANDARD CRAYON MFG. CO. 


DANVERS, MASS. 
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down from the stairway and join the group 
about the hearth. The home people are not 
aware of their presence. Dorothy kneels be- 
side the cradle and rocks it. Donald stands 
beside Simon Bradstreet, stretching up as he 
tries to be as tall as this Colonial soldier.) 

MOTHER’S VOICE: (This is a voice heard off- 
stage) Donald, Dorothy! 

(The Puritans start. They exit one at a time 
and silently leaving the children alone. ) 

MOTHER’S VOICE: Children, wake up! 
Thanksgiving Day. 

(The children seem to awaken from a dream. 
If desired all the Players may return and group 
themselves for a final tableau with Donald and 
Dorothy about the Thanksgiving table. ) 


THE PLAY ENDS 


It is 


Artists Every Child Should Know 


(Continued from Page 40) 


Even before Landseer was elected Associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1826, his reputation was 
established. He had learned to draw animals 
so well that he endeared himself to people every- 
where and was called the Shakespeare of dogs. 
Almost every family in England owned a Land- 
seer engraving as a reminder of a loved house- 
hold pet. His royalties on copyrights of engrav- 
ings alone assured the artist a satisfactory in- 
come. Landseer loved dogs and kept a troop of 
them at his own home, No 1 St. John’s Wood 
Road. He opened a studio where the principal 
models were canine. His paintings and etchings 
became so popular that there were often over 
two hundred dogs on the portrait waiting list. 
He painted them as his friends; to Landseer the 
companionship of a dog seemed a human neces- 
sity. Whenever he called at a home where there 
were pets whose portraits he had painted, he was 
greeted with glad barks of welcome, for animals 
seemed never to forget him. 

Landseer was elected to full membership in 
the Royal Academy in 1831. He enjoyed the 
friendship of the aristocracy of England as well 
as that of many famous persons including 
Dickens, Thackeray and Browning. He was a 
frequent guest at Buckingham Palace and Wind- 
sor Castle where he taught both Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort to etch. He was knighted 
in 1850. The colossal bronze lions at the base 
of Nelson’s Column in Trafalgar Square which 
he was commissioned to model in 1859 bear 
witness to Landseer’s skill as a sculptor. 
(Continued on Pag 64) 
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SCISSORS 


For SCHOOLS and 
KINDERGARTENS 


‘THE EXPERIENCE of 50 years in manufactur- 

ing and developing the “ACME” Lines of 
School Scissors is your guarantee that “ACME” 
Products are the best in the world. 

Weemploy several hun- 
dred expert and skilled 
cutlers (many have been 
with us over fifty years.) 
This organization takes 
special interest in produc- 
ing the best high grade 
cast shears and scissors 
in the world. 

Every pair of the several 
hundredthousand scissors 
we ship annually is 
inspected and tested 


\ for cutting—and they : 
will hold their cut- 


# ting edges. 


Tell us your requirements — 
we have Scissors that will please you 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Famous Since 1874 


FOR 


The Kindergarten-First Grade 
TEACHER 


| A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
| ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of 
| Teachers College. Prepared by 7 L. Rogers, Ph. D. 
| 19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 


Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each 
pupil each month. 


Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 


Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 
First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed 
for each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 


Bureau of Publications 


| 


| Teachers College NEW YORK CITY — Columbia University 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


,eseries on (@hildhood Education 


Edited by Professor Patty Smith Hill, 


» Columbia University 


Permanent Play Materials 
for Young Children 


Al clear, common-sense, non-technical statement by 
Charlotte G. Garrison, Department of Kinder- 
garten-First Grade Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, of the principles which 
should guide teacher and parent in the selection, 
use, and care of permanent play materials for 
nursery schools, kindergartens, and primary grades. 


$1.25 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Chicago Atlanta New York Boston San Francisco 


MASSASOIT comrany 
DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. PHONE. RIVER. 2100 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 
School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 
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You Can Play it If You Gan Talk 


SONG -O-PHONE 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 

“More Bands in school’, is the slogan heard 

throughout the country today. SONG-O- 

PHONE band instruments will solve your 

problem for having music in your class. 
Children are eager to play 
SONG-O-PHONE and they play 
well. No study—No musical ed- 
ucation required. They start 
playing right away. Excellent 
for music memory. In use in 
schools everywhere. Write for 
catalogue and particulars of 
these wonderful inexpensive in- 
struments. 


THE SONGOPHONE CO., 548 WYTHE AVE., Dept. C, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Picture Study 
IN THE GRADES 

By O. W. NEALE 
64 MASTERPIECES 456 PAGES) 


STORY OF EACH PICTURE 
BIOGRAPHY OF PAINTER 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LANGUAGE | 
POEMS 
Beautifully Illustrated. Artistically Bound. 
Published in 1925. Just the book you need, 


Price $2.40 postage prepaid. 
O. W. NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin i 


Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. 
Sell for 10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and 
keep $2.00. No Work—Just Fan 

St. Nicholas Seal Co. Dept 638A.C. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M.HENDRY CO., Ltd 


TORONTO, ONT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


| A BRADLEY STORY-TELLING BOOK | 


IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey | 


TORIES of animals familiar to 
children, expressing the touch 


of animal life to child life through 
racial psychology. Selected from primitive 
material, literature, and modern fiction. 
Stories to tell for sympathy, for inspiration 
through humor and truth, for developing 
the emotions as none but an animal story 
can. 


Price $1.75 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Mass. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Artists Every Child Should 
Know 


(Continued from Page 62) 


Landseer worked rapidly and painted 
hundreds of canvases covering a wide 
range of subjects. He seldom painted 
adults except with their pets. Some art 
critics rank Landseer with Reynolds and 
Lawrence as a painter of children, but 
he is better known as the artist of such 
subjects as “Dignity and Impudence,” 
“A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society,” “Portrait of Landseer,” 
“Saved,” “Shoeing the Horse,” “The 
Monarch of the Glen,” “The Cat’s Paw” 
and “The Sick Monkey.” 

This artist was unusually fortunate in 
his engravers. The subject, “Piper and 
a Pair of Nutcrackers,” 1864, was en- 
graved by Samuel Cousins, R. A. We 
are indebted to the skill of genial Thomas 


_Landseer for a sympathetic interpreta- 


tion in mezzo-tint and black and white 
of his brother’s pictures. Had it not 
been for his countless skilful engravings 
we should perhaps know comparatively 
little about Sir Edwin Landseer’s work. 


(JOSEPHINE BOUTON) 


Story Writing in the First 
Grade 
(Continued from Page 33) 


that other teachers may find in it some 
germ of an idea to help with their per- 
sonal problem. We primary teachers need 
fear nothing so much as the horror 6f 
being caught in a rut of routine where 
we grow suspicious of any ways but our 
ways and resentful of anything but 
praise and assent. 

Do you remember the song that Jose- 
phine Preston Peabody’s “Piper” sang? 

“Out of your cage, come out of your 

cage, 

And take your soul on a pilgrimage. 

Peas in your shoes, and if you must, 

But out and away before you are dust! 

Scribe, and stay-at-home, saint, and 

sage, 

Out of your cage, come out of your 

cage!” 

Peas there are a-plenty for all of us, 
discouragements, failures, and mistakes, 
but it is the pilgrimage that counts, the 
pilgrimage that we hope will eventually 
lead us straight through the portals of 
the inner shrine that guards a child mind 
and heart. 


Kindergarten, First and 
Second Grade Curriculum 
(Continued from Page 27) 
Social Institutions of Our Neighborhood 
and City 

Finding out about the places in the 
neighborhood where people gather 
together 

Collecting pictures to get the char- 
acteristics of each institution 
School 
Church 
Theater 
Hospital, etc. 

How can we tell which is which? 
Attention is called to architectural 
features 

Old World building pictures 
and discussed 

Types of other buildings observed, 
drawn and collected 

Bungalow 


brought 


Cottage . 
Apartment 
Home 


Shop 
Sources of Things About Us 
Watching a bare lot become a garden 
—on a house go up on a bare 
ot 
Hearing about the people who came 
here first—Indians, Padres, etc. 
Background of People We See 
Collecting pictures of foreign people 
Tracing their journey back to homes 
Finding how they live before they 


come here 

Cotton fields of south Japan; 
gardens, tea, houses, clothes, 
food 


Seeing Indians if possible 
Seeing pictures and dolls 
Making dolls to represent each type 
Making an exhibit of Mexican things, 
of Spanish, of Indian, of Japan- 
ese. Parents to be invited 
Collecting pictures 
Writing or preparing talk 
Singing songs of these nations 
Hearing records of their music 
Giving a pageant 
Finding out from where people come 
When the Italian is at home, in 
what country is he? Italy 
Carry this out with other na- 
tionalities. 


The Crickets Are Fiddling 


(Continued from Page 51) 


hut was done, tiny, and warm, and beau- 
tiful on the edge of the meadow, and 
Saturday night he played his fiddle for 
dancing as he sat at the doorway. 

It was such a merry tune that it was 
heard far and near, and all the creatures 
wondered at the sound. 

The squirrel peered from his hole in 
the oak tree. “That must be the fiddle 
Mr. Cricket saved from the fire,” he said, 
as he whisked his tail and began frisking 
about in the branches. 

The woodchuck poked his head from 
his hole. “That must be Mr. Cricket’s 
million dollar fiddle,” he said. 

The lark stopped a moment in the far 
sky to send down one lovely note. It was 
evening and the bells were chiming in the 
village. The lark and Mr. Cricket both 
loved music. 

And all the other crickets heard Mr. 
Cricket playing his fiddle on Saturday 
night and they hurried to see why he was 
so happy. The cricket who thought he 
must hoe the earth, and the cricket who 
thought he must rake leaves, and the 
crigket who thought he must make piles of 
brush; yes, they all came. When they 
saw Mr. Cricket’s new house and Mr. 
Cricket himself, with all his hard work 
done, seated at the door with his fiddle, 
they laughed, and laughed, and laughed. 
The crickets waved their arms and 
doubled up their legs and scraped their 
little brown bodies, and laughed in their 
tiny, chirping way until something amaz- 
ing happened. 

There was a sound like a hundred 
fiddles all tuned together playing an 
autumn song for courage, and hope, and 
marching, for the harvest moon, and joy, 
and for dancing. Each had his own little 
brown fiddle and was playing it with 

Mr. Cricket’s magic one. And so, the 
story says, crickets have been fiddling 
ever since. 
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